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New Federal Security 
Administrator Named 


on November 25 named Mrs. 

Oveta Culp Hobby of Houston, 
Texas, to succeed Oscar R. Ewing as 
Federal Security Administrator. Mrs. 
Hobby, who will be the first woman to 
hold the position, won national promi- 
nence as head of the Women’s Army 
Corps in World War II. At one time 
Texas chairman of the Women’s 
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Committee for Mobilization for Hu- 
man Needs and an active participant 
in many other welfare projects, Mrs. 
Hobby’s new duties are in line with 











her long-time interest in this field. 


Program Operations 


THE TOTAL NUMBER of persons de- 
pendent on public assistance for all 
or part of their income dropped 
again in September to continue the 
general, though uneven, downward 
trend apparent during the past 2 
years. For old-age assistance, the 
very small decrease in September 
represents the twenty-fourth consec- 
utive monthly drop in recipients. The 
trend continued to be widespread; 
40 States had fewer aged recipients 
in September than in August. 

In aid to dependent children, for 
the country as a whole, the number 
of families receiving assistance de- 
clined slightly in September. Some 
seasonal shift in the trend is indi- 
cated, however, since about half the 
States showed more cases on the 
rolls in September as the school vaca- 
tion period ended. Most of these 
increases were small, but when 
Payments for older children were 
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Hampshire and 


New 
Oregon, their caseloads rose 4.2 per- 


restored in 


cent and 8.7 percent, respectively. 
Beginning in July, payments for 
children aged 16 and 17 had been 
suspended in New Hampshire, and 
assistance to able-bodied children 
aged 14 and over had been withdrawn 
in Oregon. 

The number of cases receiving 
general assistance was smaller in 
September (274,000) than in any 
other month since the end of 1945. 
For the country as a whole, there 
was a sharp drop of 7 percent from 
August to September. The largest cuts 
came in the few States that had been 
most affected by the strike in the 
steel industry. In Indiana, Minnesoia, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania the caseloads 
dropped 15-34 percent. 

As usual, there was litile change 
in the number of recipients of aid 
to the blind, and the number of re- 
cipients of aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled continued to 
grow slowly. Small increases in case- 
loads in the latter program occurred 
in most of the States. 

Average payments for all programs 
except aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled were raised in Sep- 
tember for the country as a whole 
and in a majority of the States. The 
increases were substantial in a few 
States. North Dakota raised food 
allowances 10 percent on the basis 
of a food price survey, and as a 
result average payments went up in 
all four programs. The smallest in- 
crease in this State ($1) was made 
in old-age assistance, the largest 
(more than $7) in aid to dependent 
children. Payments to families re- 


ceiving aid to dependent children in 
Oregon were up almost $6 when pay- 
ments for the older children were 
restored following their return to 
school. A $10 increase in the average 
payment for old-age assistance was 
made in Colorado when the maxi- 
mum on payments was raised. 


By THE END OF SEPTEMBER the old-age 
and survivers insurance area offices 
hac completed the task of converting, 
in accordance with the provisions of 
the 1952 amendments to the Sccial 
Security Act, the benefit rates for 
the 4.8 million persons currently re- 
ceiving benefits. The disbursing offi- 
ces of the Treasury Department were 
ready to begin mailing the increased 
benefit checks. The huge undertaking 
was completed in time to permit the 
September checks—the first for which 
the increased benefits were appli- 
cable—to be mailed to the benefi- 
ciaries on schedule. 

Aggregate monthly benefits under 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
program soared to $193.7 million at 
the end of September—about 16 per- 
cent more than for August. The in- 
crease in amount was due chiefly to 
the higher benefits provided by the 
amendments. There were, however, 
other contributing factors: (1) the 
growth in the beneficiary rolls re- 
sulting from benefits awarded during 
the month; (2) the liberalization in 
the work clause raising from $50.00 
to $75.00 a month the amount that 
beneficiaries under age 75 may earn 
in covered employment without sus- 
pension of benefits; (3) the increase 
from $150.00 to $168.75 in the upper 
limit on total family benefits; (4) the 





increase from $40.00 to $45.00 in the 
total family benefits below which the 
“80 percent of average monthly 
wage” maximum does not apply; and 
(5) the provision in the amendments 
that permits certain old-age bene- 
ficiaries who had remained at or 
returned to work after age 75 and 
whose benefits were computed under 
the conversion table to have their 
benefits recomputed using the new 
formula, if they have at least 6 
quarters of coverage after 1950. 

The 4.8 million persons who were 
receiving monthly benefits at the end 
of September represented a rise of 
107,000 from the number of bene- 
ficiaries a month earlier. This in- 
crease reflects the large number of 
monthly benefit awards (152,000) 
that were made during the month— 
more than in any month since Jan- 
uary 1951. About 38,000 monthly 
benefits were terminated in Septem- 
ber; the number of terminations has 
been increasing steadily each month 
as the number of persons on the 
beneficiary rolls has increased. Lump- 
sum death benefits totaling $4.9 
million were awarded to 34,000 per- 
sons in September, only slightly more 
than in August. 

Claims activities in the old-age 
and survivors insurance field offices 
continued at a brisk pace in Sep- 
tember. Applications for benefits 
numbered almost 136,000—about the 
same number as in August; the 
monthly average for January—June 
was 98,000. Many of the applications 
were from workers who had delayed 
filing until the third calendar quar- 
ter of 1952 in order to acquire 6 
quarters of coverage after 1950 and 
thus qualify for the new benefit 
formula. This formula, applied to 
earnings after 1950, will in most 
cases produce a higher benefit than 
that obtained if the old formula were 
applied to earnings after 1936 and 
the result increased through use of 
the conversion table. 

In addition, about 11,000 applica- 
tions for benefit recomputations were 
filed in September, bringing the total 
for the July—September quarter to 
38,000; the average number during 
the first 6 months of the year was 
1,000. This sharp increase was caused 
chiefly by applications for benefit re- 

(Continued on page 28) 


Selected current statistics 








[Corrected to Nov. 7, 1952] 


' { 
Item Septem ber August September - a 
1952 1952 1951 = 
| ‘ 1950 
————  ——_]|——— aaa 
Labor Force ' (in thousands) | } 
| 
a | 63, 698 63, 958 136 | ) SR4 Ae 
Employed... a ee Se 62, 260 | 62, 354 1, 580 1 pe 
Covered by old-age and survivors in- | =e 
| _,  SERets, Snar iw ' 
Covered by State unemployment inm- | vi 
7 RDS ntti se ccccccccésonck a 35, 700 35, 306 45, 300 | $4, 838 29 
EL ag 435 | 1, 004 | 1, HOt 1, 87 hit 
? 
Personal Income ¢ (in billions; seasonally } 
adjusted at annual! rates | 
EE oe $273.3 $269. 6 $257.3 $ $298 
Employees’ income *.___. ‘a 186. | 183.9 172.2 45 
Proprietors’ and rental income... _______- | 3.5 | 51.8 WO. 9 wf = 
Personal interest income and dividends____| 21.4 | 21.4 21.¢ j yr 
SL SPs Oe | 2.3 23 2.3 j : 
Social insurance and related payments §- --| 7.7 8. y 
Veterans’ subsistence allowances? and | 
EE ee a | f l ) 
Miscellaneous income payments © 2.0 } 2.0 | 2 43 
. 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance | | | 
Monthly benefits: 
Current-payment status: 
Number (in thousands)... | , 787 12 4, 680 4, 232 
Amount (in thousands). ._. | $193,725 | 2 $166, 400 $149, 91 $1, 884 | $0 
Average primary benefit. | (3 2 iy ; 
Awards (in thousands) | 1 
, =a ‘anna F eal 152 | 108 87 " 
Amount__.__- c ST, $7, 634 | $2, 744 $42, 28 $26, 
Unemployment Insurance 
| 
Initial claims (in thousands)... .....- sana Wi2 71 2 122 
Weeks of unemployment claimed (in thou- | | ae. 
RSS ET stilted aati k | , 159 | 4, 080 | BM A 7h, 4 
Weeks compensated (in thousands). __. 776 | 4,116 3 { 67, a 
Weekly average beneficiaries (in thousands 31 gs0) 758 1m 
Benefits paid (in millions) ™ | $ti2 su $2 x4 $1.20 
Average weekly payment for total unemploy- 
Sr ae - . f 4 ¢ i” 
j 
Putdic Assistance 
| 
Recipients (in thousands): | 
Old-age assistance. | $2 |} 2, (4 2 
Aid to dependent children 
Families - iy 572 
Children 1s 1, 4 
Aid to the blind eee Fat = | aN 
Aid to the permanently and totally dis | 
abled AAS #2 LM | 151 
General assistance re aes 74 em ry BOR Biasekiiicccs chee 
Average payments: | 
Old-age assistance . - sank pedinidall £45. 89 $4 é 
Aid to dependent children (per family 6. 4 , 
lid to the blind 4 73 5 7 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled __. 7 ft / 
Ce SS eee eee 92 | ‘ 7 





! Continental United States only. Estimated by 
the Bureau of the Census, except as noted. Monthly 
employment figures represent specific week and an 
nual figures, average week (unemployment insur- 
ance data represent pay period instead of week). 

2 Estimated by the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance. 
able. 

3 Data from the Bureau of Employment Security, 
Department of Labor. 

4‘ Data from the Otfice of Business Economies, De- 
partment of Commerce. Continental United States, 
except for employees’ income, which includes pay 
of Federal civilian and military personnel tn all 
areas, 

» Beginning January 1952, social insurance contri- 
butions from the self-employed excluded from total! 
but not deducted from proprietors’ income. 

6 Civilian and military pay in cash and in kind, 
other labor income (except workmen's compensa 
tion), mustering-out pay, terminal-leave pay, and 
Government contributions to allowances for de 
pendents of enlisted personnel. Excludes employee 
contributions under social insurance and related 
programs. 


Data for 1951 and 1952 not avail- 


7? Payments to recipients under the 4 specia) publ 


assistance programs and general assistance. 

* Includes old-age and survivors rance bene 
fits; railroad, Federal, State, and local retirement 
benefits; veterans’ pensions and rn pensatiog, 
workmen's compensation; State and railroad unem- 
ployment insurance and temporary disability bene 
fits; and readjustment allowances to veterans unde 


the Servicemen’s Keadjustment Act 
* Under the Servicemen’s Readjustn 


nt Act. 
’ Includes payments under the Government i# 


insurance, national service life insurance, and mit 
tary and naval insurance programs, the Governmel 
contribution to nonprofit organizat busines 
transfer payments, and recoveries under the Em 
ployer’s Liability Act for railroad rkers am 
seamen. 

! Benefit in current-payment statu subject @ 


no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amouti 
that is less than the current mont! benefit; caler 
dar-year figures represent payments certified 

Partly estimated 

Not available 

“4 Monthly amounts, gross; annual amounts #& 
justed for voided benefit checks and benefit refunds 


Social Security 











$226, 


145.9 


19.5 
a4 








Voluntary Insurance Against Sickness: 
1948-51 Estimates 


whether measured in number 
of persons enrolled or in dollars 
of benefit provided, has expanded 
markedly in the United States since 
the end of World War II, and 1951 
showed a continuation of this upward 


V OLUNTARY health insurance, 


trend. 

Appraisal of the protection cur- 
rently provided by voluntary health 
insurance and analysis of trends in 
its growth in the 4 years 1948-51, for 
which data are now available, are 
complicated by many factors. They 
include the rise in wages and salaries 
and in the costs of medical care since 
1948: the varying rates of increase 
in the number of persons with one 
or another kind of insurance protec- 
tion; the difficulty of determining 
each year unduplicated counts of the 
number of persons with each type 
of insurance (income loss, hospitali- 
zation, surgical, medical) and of in- 
terpreting these counts in relation 
to the variety of insurance policies 
in force; and the 7 increase 
in the civilian population since 1948. 

Rather than attempi the difficult 
or impossible task of assessing volun- 
tary health insurance contracts in 
terms of the population groups to 
which they apply, the Social Security 
Administration has developed an ap- 
praisal technique that measures the 
dollar values of the insurance pro- 
tection. This technique relates esti- 
mates of insurance benefit payments 
to estimates of actual costs of sick- 
ness. It therefore avoids the diffi- 
culties inherent in attempting to re- 
late elements—such as population, 
enrollment, and costs — that are 
changing at different rates, and it 
also avoids the problems of multiple 
policyholding and determination of 
benefits among widely different in- 


million 


surances. 


* Prepared in the Division of Research 
and Statistics, Office of the Commissioner. 
1For estimates for 1948, 1949, and 1950 
and an explanation of the methodology, 
see the Bulletin for January-February, 
1950, pp. 16-19; March 1951, pp. 19-20; and 
December 1951, pp. 20-23. 
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The civilian population meets the 
costs of medical care—aside from 
Federal, State, and local taxes to 
support public medical services— 
mainly through personal expendi- 
tures and premium payments for in- 
surance against these costs. In addi- 
tion, the employed population faces 
loss of income during periods of ill- 
ness, and many in this group have 
private insurance against this addi- 
tional risk. Taken together, these 
two private costs of sickness amount- 
ed to more than $14 billion for the 
population as a whole in 1951, an 
increase of $2.5 billion from 1948. 


Income Loss Due to Iliness 


Estimates of income loss due to 
nonoccupational illness and injury 
may cover a wide range, depending 
on the inclusion or exclusion of such 
items as loss of future earnings due 
to permanent or extended periods of 
disability or to premature death, as 
well as loss of current earnings. In 
the present series, conservative fig- 
ures have been developed for each of 
the 4 years from 1948 through 1951. 
These estimates reflect only current 
income loss due to short-term or 
temporary disability (lasting not 
more than 6 months), and, for ex- 
tended or permanent disability, only 
current income loss in the first 6 
months. 


Table 1 presents the basic figures 
used in calculating this limited esti- 
mate of income loss due to illness. 
In the 4 years under review, average 
wage and salary income rose from 
$11.00 per day iu 1948 to $12.76 in 
1951. The average income loss per 
worker has been determined to be 
seven times this amount, on the 
assumption that the average time 
lost from work on account of illness 
(as defined here) is equivalent to 
seven working days in a year. On 
the basis of these figures, the total 
income loss by all workers for short- 
term disability and the first 6 months 
of long-term disability is estimated to 
have risen from about $4,543 million 
in 1948 to about $5,449 million in 
1951. 

Two major corrections in these 
aggregates are necessary to estab- 
lish appropriate benchmarks against 
which to measure the extent of in- 
corne loss insurance—an addition for 
the net cost of the insurance, and a 
subtraction for paid sick leave. These 
items are shown in the fourth and 
fifth lines of the table. The resulting 
benchmark figure, net income loss 
from illness, increased from about 
$4,513 million to about $5,408 million 
in the 4 years—a 20-percent rise. 

The most common forms of volun- 
tary accident and health insurance 
do not ordinarily provide indemnity 


Table 1.—Income loss due to iliness, ' 1948-51 


{In millions, except average income loss per worker] 











Average number of employed workers ?__.............. 
Average income loss per worker from illness #_.......- 


Net cost of income-loss insurance (addition) 4.......... 


Paid sick leave 


Net income loss from illmess.........................-. 


Potentially insurable income loss °. 








Item 1948 149 6| «|= 1950 | (19851 
2 ole 59 59 | 60 61 
ae $77. 00 $78. 75 | $82. 95 $89. 32 
encteiadiataiiantinion $4, 543 $4, 646 $4, 977 $5, 449 
nin 261 270 288 293 
subtrnetion) *.........csccsseas Cf, SR SES 291 298 | 314 334 
eS 4, 513 4, 618 | 4, 951 5, 408 
ETRE PAPI AS 2, 987 3, 058 3, 274 3, 562 
in the United States, each year 1948-51. Estimates for 


1 Short-term or temporary disability (lasting not 
more than 6 months) and the first 6 months of long- 
term disability. 

? Annual average of employed persons from Bureau 
of the Census, Current Population Reports: Annual 
Report on the Labor Force, Series P-50, Nos. 13, 19, 
31, 40, table 4. 

3 Average wage or salary for 7 workdays in a year. 

4 From table 2. 

5 Estimates of the number with paid sick leave 
from Annual Survey of Accident and Health Coverage 


1948 and 1949 reduced on basis of later data. Assumes 
that the 8.3-8.4 million persons with paid sick leave 
received the equivalent of 45 percent of their total in- 
come loss due to illness. 

® Total income loss reduced by 40 percent (to ex- 
clude both the first week of disability and otherwise 
insurable income loss covered by paid sick leave) and 
increased by the net cost of current income-loss in- 
surance. 





Table 2.—Premiums, benefit pay- cial insurance premium income and _ written insurance; the loss ratio 
ments, and loss ratios for commer- ym ; Was}. 
cial ineaeanes against Sieome loss benefit payments with respect to in- 40 percent in 1948 and remained a 

* come loss for the period 1948-51. The 42 percent in the three succeeding cen 


















































1948-51 ' 
data for group insurance and for in- years. be é 
[Amounts in millions] P A jea\ 
dividually purchased insurance are The difference between premiums | ° 
nie | 1948 | 1940 | 1980 1951 given separately. The loss ratios in- earned and losses incurred repre- 10 
wer '— dicate the proportion of the premium sents the net cost of income loss in- a“ 
| Premiums earned 2 dollar returned as income-loss in- surance, already shown in table 1, 
demnification. This amounted to about 39 percent wot 
Nn +m | Sas “a | os Premiums for group insurance of premium in 1951, in contrast to 
Individual insurance.___ - ed 355| 360} 373 against income loss have more than about 49 percent in 1948. am 
imeeiens. '——- doubled in the past 4 years, so that : Y . an 
Losses ineurred by 1951 total premiums earned ($749 Private Expenditures for Med. | 10s 
ta Pa ery ——~ million) were about equally divided ical Care na 
PI mn ae = = “0s | 7“ between group and individual insur- In 1951, as in the previous years = 
Individual insurance... -- 141} 160| 153| 158 ance. The proportionate return on covered by this series, the annual | ™™ 
gt the premium dollar is larger for estimates cf personal expenditures vate 
Loss ratios (percent) 3 a A - 2 : mai 
group insurance than for individual for medical care prepared by the De- 
ie 8 50.7 52.6 | 55.5 | 2.9 insurance. Consequently, losses in- partment of Commerce provide the a 
Group insurance..._..__- 70.9 | 69.8 | 71.8/479.3 curred by group insurance, which had basis for the corresponding estimates 
Individual insurance.....| 40.3 | 42.3 | 42.5 | 442.4 : : iter’ sur 
been lower in amount than those of used in these appraisals of voluntary | | , 
aa Oe ; , , tae ins 
1 Basie data from annual issues of Spectator Accig individual insurance in 1948, were insurance. One adjustment in the The 
dent-Insurance Register, 1949-52, and Group Insuranc nearly twice the losses incurred by data (in expenditures for physicians’ 
and Group Annuity Coverage, Continental United . 4. : : ; ; sho 
States, 1948-51, Life Insurance Association of America individual insurance in 1951. The services) and two substitutions (for | * 
charts. See the Bulletin, Dec. 1951, table 2, footnotes ; : : ; . , ‘ ices 
1-8, for method of determining income-loss insurance loss ratio per dollar of premium hospital services and for net costs font 
premiums, benefits, and loss ratios. earned (without adjustment for divi- of medical care insurance) have been 
2 Includes dividends and rate credits, mainly for é : . of 
group ‘ dends and rate credits) for group made in the Department of Commerce i 
§ Not adjusted for dividends and rate credits. : ; " ais al ml 
‘A proportion of companies had net losses  2Surance rose from 71 cents in 1948 series each year, to arrive at some- of 
ns accident and health insurance gnd 70 cents in 1949 to 79 cents in what more precise benchmarks than | 
. 1951.5 There was little change dur- are possible from the data published | Jy), 
i - earlier in the year by thz - 
payments for income loss in the first ing the same interval in the pro year by that Depart 
few days or the first week of dis- portion of the premium dollar re- ment. The data for all 4 years are 1 
. indivi recapitulated in table 3; they in 
ability. The currently insurable por- turned to holders of individually p ta le ey clude oe 
the minor changes in earlier data 
tion of income loss is therefore ap- ——— ities tak en t t of C aga 
ene OSes. CSD Dee Suite Ot OP peveent oe ee saree onch time It issues the carseat =" 
loss. This part of the income loss— ‘surance in 1951 may be unusually high con 
and may not indicate a level to,be sus- data. 
income lost after a waiting period Of tained, since a large proportion of com- Private expenditures for medical | ™™ 
1 week, with the appropriate adjust- panies had net losses from underwriting h s 7.288 milli to 
ment for sick leave and for the net accident and health insurance business in + agate “tn om apace te Be pro 
' 1 in : 
cost of insurance—is given in the ‘"** ¥e4 ss phy 
last line of table 1. The amount rose " ser 
Table 3.—Private ex, itures for dical care, 1948-51 
from about $2,987 million in 1948 to panditures for medical care, 1948-6 ie 
about $3,562 million in 1951, an in- | Amount (in millions) Percentage distribution tha 
crease of 19 percent. — | nla ——e (ol 
> | 198 | 1940 | 1950 | 1951 | 1948 | 1949 4 1951 195 
Insurance Against Income Loss mee eas eae Cham “= oo 
Commercial insurance carriers and Total_.............-...---.--------| $7,288 | $7,658 | $8,248 | $8,816 | 100.0 | 100.0/ 1 100.0 | hos 
various kinds of nonprofit insurance physicians’ services *_.............| 2,176 | 2, 207 | 2.416| 2.565| 2.9! 3 20.3! 2 ser 
. P | 910 9 « 99 & 4 3 .* 25.9 
organizations offer insurance pro- Dothistsservices..-2-22222222227:] “#05 | “Sar| 7050| "oo! iz3| 2) ine} m2q #0 
tection against sickness costs through Nurses’ services. ..._...... Se 200 207 225; 239 2.7 2.7 2.7 2.7 per 
: F P Medicines and appliances... ........-- 1,822} 1,820; 1,927) 2,111 25. 0 23.9 ‘ 23.9 
group and individual policies, with Miscellaneous healing and curing pro- lar 
; at cccosmmencetewad aonee 272 | 283 297 318 3.7 3.7 3.6 
income-loss insurance provided al-  , 4,.inistrative and other net costs of for 
most exclusively by the commercial medical care insurance 4__......._.| 256 249 299 307 3.5 3.2 3.5 . 
‘ 2 Insurance for hospital services . 192 168 189 188 2. 2.2 2.1 
companies.? Table 2 shows commer- Insurance for physicians’ services _. 64 81 110 119 .9 1.4 gre 
Student fees for medical care... .. ‘ 4 4 4 4 fin; 
( 
2The amount of voluntary income-loss 1 Except where otherwise noted, data are from _? Addition made each year to figu ported | sul 
insur. Department of Commerce, National Income and Survey of Current Business for salar vsicians 
insurance not provided by the — Product of the United States, 1929-1950, Supplement employed in poopegmpent medical : lans. for 
companies is relatively small and is omit- to Survey of Current Business, 1951, table 30, p. 195, + Computed from data in Hosp e of each age 
ted here; its omission is offset by the and Survey of Current Business, July 1952, table 30, year 1949 52. See the Bulletin, D table 1, $1, 
inclusion of certain insurance amounts that 9 =f. Mi. Tus and veirans, ant those made by "From table f..- ine 
should but cannot be entirely eliminated. public health and other government agencies, ; Less than 0.05 percent “ 
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jncrease Of $1,528 million or 21 per- 
cent. Of this increase, 4 percent may 
pe attributed to growth of population, 
jeaving 17 percent to represent other 
increases in the costs of medical care 
and in the net cost of insurance. 

The largest items in the 1951 pri- 
yate outlay for medical services con- 
tinue to be, as in previous years, the 
amounts estimated for physicians’ 
services (29 percent of the total), 
hospital services (26 percent), and 
medicines and appliances (24 per- 
cent). The net cost of medical care 
insurance has changed little in rela- 
tion to the totals in the 4 years, re- 
maining at about 3.5 percent; of this, 
approximately 2.5 percent represents 
the net cost of hospitalization in- 
surance and 1 percent the net cost of 
insurance against physicians’ services. 
The percentage distributions also 
show that the cost of hospital serv- 
ices increased more in the 4-year in- 
terval than any other item. The cost 
of these services rose from $1,663 
million to $2,283 million—an increase 
of 37 percent. 


Insurance Against Medical 
Care Costs 


Table 4 summarizes the financial 
operations of voluntary insurance 
against the costs of medical care for 
1948-51. The amount of earned in- 
come nearly doubled in the 4-year 
period, increasing from $862 million 
to $1,660 million. The increase was 
proportionately larger in relation to 
physicians’ services than to hospital 
services. 

Expenditures for benefits more 
than doubled, increasing from $606 
million in 1948 to $1,353 million in 
1951, with a larger absolute but a 
smaller proportionate increase for 
hospital services than for physicians’ 
services. The loss ratio increased 
from 70.3 percent in 1948 to 81.5 
percent, indicating a substantially 
larger return of the premiums in the 
form of benefits in 1951. 

The data for 1951 are presented in 
greater detail in table 5, which shows 
financial operations by type of in- 
surance carrier or plan. Total income 
for all types of voluntary insurance 
against medical care costs reached 
$1,660 million during 1951. Earned 
income for insurance against the costs 
of hospitalization amounted to $1,085 
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Table 4.—Premiums, benefit pay- 
ments, and loss ratios for voluntary 
insurance against the costs of medi- 
cal care, 1948-51 ' 


[Amounts in millions] 






























































| 
Item 1948 1949 | 1950 | 1951 
Earned income ? 
eee eee SP ee $s62/$1, 016/$1, 291/$1, 660 
For hospital services. ____ 647 707 1, 085 
For physicians’ services... 215; 309 422; 575 
Expenditures for benefits? 
,, eee $906 $767; $992/$1, 353 
For hospital services... _. 455| 539) 680) 897 
For physicians’ services... 131 228; 312) 456 
Loss ratios (percent) 
QOS... dicdintis cid 70.3} 75.5! 76.8) 281.5 
For hospital services... 70.3) 76.2) 78.3) ? 82.7 
For physicians’ services..| 70.2) 73. | 73.9) * 79.3 
| 





1 Data for 1948-50 summarize detailed presentation 
in earlier articles in this series; data for 1951 from table 
5. 1048 estimates revised on the basis of trends. 

? For commercial insurance ‘“‘earned income’’ is 
“premiums earned” and “expenditures for benefits’’ 
is “losses incurred,’’ as shown in table 2. 

1 A large proportion of commercial insurance com- 
panies had net losses from pd virgo y bee - their 
individual or their group accident and health insur- 
ance business, or both, in 1951, and more nonprofit 
insurance carriers reported an excess of benefit ex- 
penditures over total earned income in 1951 than in 
1950. 


million and accounted for 65 percent 
of the total—slightly less than the 
comparable proportion for 1950 and 
10 percent less than in 1948, when it 
accounted for 75 percent of the total. 

Total expenditures for benefits 
during 1951 were $1,353 million. Hos- 
pitalization benefits accounted for 66 
percent of this amount, in compari- 
son with 75 percent in 1948. 

Blue Cross plans were the largest 
single type of insurance carrier in 
1951; their benefit payments for hos- 
pital care accounted for 50 percent 
of the hospitalization benefits of $897 
million provided by all types of 
carriers. Group commercial insur- 
ance ranked second in total amount 
of insurance, first in expenditures 
for physicians’ services, and second 
in hospitalization insurance. Plans 
furnishing more or less comprehen- 
sive medical care insurance provided 
more than $88 million in benefits * to 
their members, about 7 percent of 
the total. 

Commercial group insurance re- 





4 Includes the benefits of the independent 
plans offering comprehensive benefits and 
five Blue Shield plans. 


turned 89 percent of policyholders’ 
premiums in the form of medical 
care benefits in 1951, representing a 
sharp increase in this loss ratio. Com- 
mercial individual insurance showed 
a loss ratio of 52 percent, the same as 
in previous years. Blue Cross benefit 
expenditures were nearly 90 percent 
of earned income in 1951, an increase 
over the previous years when the 
ratio had remained at about 85 per- 
cent. The loss ratio for Blue Shield 
plans (84 percent) also increased 
about 6 percent in 1951 over the 
years immediately preceding. 


Trends in Insurance Protection 


Insurance benefits can now be re- 
lated to the estimates of income loss 
due to sickness and of private ex- 
penditures for medical care over the 
4-year period. The benchmarks and 
the insurance expenditures for the 4 
years are shown in table 6, separately 
and in various combinations designed 
to bring out the extent of insurance 
protection and the trends over the 
four recent years. 

The first two lines of table 6 show 
that the percentage of income loss 
met by insurance increased steadily 
in the 4 years 1948-51. In 1951, how- 
ever, it was still relatively small—a 
little more than 8 percent of the total 
income loss and slightly less than 
13 percent of the net income loss 
assumed to be potentially insurable. 
Much of the increase in insurance 
premiums and benefits was the result 
of an adjustment to the increase in 
wages and salaries and hence in wage 
loss due to illness, which rose 20 
percent in the period. The net in- 
crease in th< dollar value of insurance 
protection over the 4 years was at 
the most abeut 4 percent, or approxi- 
mately 1 percent a year. 

Insurance protection against total 
private expenditures for medica! care 
also increased steadily in the 4 years 
—from 8.3 percent in 1948 to 15.3 
percent in 1951, or about 84 percent 
in the 4 years. There was a larger 
expansion in insurance benefits and 
in percentage of insurance protection 
in 1951 than in any of the previous 
3 years. The total at the end of 1951, 
however, was still somewhat less 
than one-sixth of total private ex- 
penditures for medical care. While in- 
surance benefits for medical costs ex- 
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panded by $747 million, private ex- 
penditures for medical care rose by 
$1,528 million in the 4 years. 

The total losses and costs due to 
sickness—income loss and medical 
costs combined—amounted to about 
$14.2 billion in 1951. Aggregate in- 
surance benefits were approximately 
$1.81 billion, meeting about 13 per- 
cent of the total. 

Measured against narrower bench- 
marks, the medical care insurance 
benefits make somewhat better show- 
ings. Insurance benefits applicable 
to physician and hospital costs 
(slightly overstated by the method 
of allocation) were equivalent to 26 
percent of private expenditures— 
benefits for physician costs equaling 
17 percent and those for hospital 
costs 36 percent of the respective 
benchmarks. The latter is the highest 
percentage in the series and is par- 
ticularly notable because the annual 
expansion of insurance protection by 
2 percent or 3 percent in each of the 
years 1948-50 increased to nearly 7 
percent in 1951. Insurance against 
physician costs was also increasing 
at an accelerating though somewhat 
lower rate; the increase in 1951 was 
larger than in the previous years. 

By the end of 1951, all voluntary 
health insurance was meeting about 
19 percent of private medical care 
expenditures that are regarded as 
potentially insurable. The annual 
expansion in insurance protection, 
measured against this benchmark, in- 
creased from 2.0—2.5 percent in the 
preceding years to more than 4 per- 
cent between 1950 and 1951. Similar- 
ly, at the end of 1951, all voluntary 
health insurance was compensating 
for about 17 percent of potentially 
insurable sickness costs (medical 
care and income loss combined). 

The data in table 6 emphasize why 
the study of health insurance trends 
must take account of changes in the 
losses and costs against which the 
imsurance is directed, as well as 
changes in the amount of the insur- 
ance benefits. The benchmarks have 
risen each year since the series was 
started in 1948. As noted earlier, 
some expansion in both income loss 
and in private expenditures for medi- 
cal care results from the growth of 
the population—4 percent in the 4 


Table 5.—Income and expenditures for medical care benefits of voluntary 
insurance, 1951 


[Amounts in millions] 





Earned income 


Expenditures for benefit 
. _ _ Benefits 




















| 
Type of insurance carrier | ) | as per- 
or plan | For hos- | For phy- | For hos- | For phy cent of 
Total | pital sicians’ | Total pital | sicians income 
| services ?| services * services | services 3 
— r = nna 
Wea ddslenengethuechedss en | $1, 660.3 $1, 085.4 | $574.9 1, 352. 6 $896. 8 $455.8 81.5 
——e —————Ee |-—— — o—_ muantctiiid 
Blue Cross plans ¢ *____. beooien | 505.5 496. 6 8.9 454.0 446.7 7 89, § 
Physician-sponsored surgical | 
Et A se a 6.0 0.2 5.8 5.0 0.2 43, 
Blue Shield plans 47_............ 179.4 5.5 173.9 151.0 0 14 4.9 
Independent plans: *............. 116.3 45.4 70.9 | 101.1 42.8 58 56.9 
Comprehensive industrial____.- 40.0 17.0 23.0 38.0 1¢ ) 6, 
Comprehensive nonindustrial_- 44.0 | 10.4 | 33.6 34.0 8 24.2 77,3 
Limited hospitalization and 
SEE nb duaiincnchotbued 17.8 | 14.0 3.8 16.8 13.3 f M4 
Private group clinic prepay- | } 
a elle seamed 14.5 4.0 10.5 12.3 3.4 84.8 
Commercial insurance: ” 
i teitheheeieRondpenns 468. 6 276.9 191.7 415.5 20. 3 165. 2 88.7 
a Se «sa SE 329.0 225. 0 104.0 172 1! f 2.3 
Bituminous-coal plans "__....... 51.5 34.3 17.2 50.0 33.3 lf 97.1 
Student health services ". .  - 4.0 1.5 2. § 4.1 1.8 2 100 
1 Benefits paid, for nonprofit and other organiza- Medical Care and Hospitalization J n 1949 
tions; losses incurred, for commercial insurance in the United States: 1950 Surrey, Bureau Memoran 
2 Includes some income or expenditures for out- dum No. 72, Social Security Admin 
* Includes industrial plans with li ! benefits 


patient services. 

3 Includes seme income or expenditures for serv- 
fees other than those received from physicians 
(nurses, dentists, laboratories, etc.). 

4 Data from Argus Casualty-Surety Chart, 1952. 
Allocation of total income and expenditure figures 
between hospitalization and medical care among 
plans offering both benefits, based on correspondence 
with the plans. 

§ Data applicable to all 81 United States plans, in- 
cluding 3 Blue Cross-Biue Shield plans. 

* Data cover 6 plans sponsored by medical societies 
but not affiliated with Blue Shield; estimated on 
basis of enrollment, premiums, and 1949 figures 

7 Data applicable to 66 United States plans, ex- 
cluding 3 Blue Cross-Blue Shield plans. 

$1951 data projected from 1949 on basis of partial 
—_ plans. For 1949 figures and details, see 
Agnes W. Brewster, Independent Plans Providing 


years. In addition, the increases in 
the benchmarks reflect a rising wage 
and salary level and a higher price 
level for medical care, as well as an 
upward trend in the net cost of the 
insurance purchased annually. Sim- 
ilarly, but to different degrees, the 
total benefit payments and the sep- 
arate payments for each type of in- 
surance reflect both expansion in the 
insured population and simultaneous 
adjustments in the benefits to meet 
the increases in earnings levels or in 
the costs of medical care. In addition, 
there was an increase in the propor- 
tion of the insurance premiums re- 
turned as benefits in 1951 reported by 
the largest classes of insurance car- 
riers, and this increase tended to 
raise the ratio of the insurance pay- 
ments to the benchmarks. Since, how- 
ever, many of the insurance carriers 
with unusually high loss ratios in 
1951 operated with no net gain from 
underwriting, or even with net loss, 


® Basic data from annua! issues of 
dent-Insurance Register, 1949-52. Se 
Dec. 1951, table 2, footnotes 1-3, for met 
ing income and benefits to ! 
care, and income-loss insuran< 

1A large proportion of compank t losses 
from underwriting accident and hea 
business in 1951 

2 Data for benefits from A 
fare and Retirement Fund, ( 


r Ac 
Bulletin 
illocat- 


pital dlical 


surance 


America; income estimotes based perat 
ing cost of 3 percent of be Ht expenditu \ llocs- 
tion between hospitalization and medica ire base 
on report by Warren F. Drap M.D.,t Lm 
can Public Health Association, Oct. 19 

8 From table 3. Distribution betw 


tion and medical care estimat 


it remains uncertain whether this ex- 
pansion was temporary or permanent. 

These comments suggest some of 
the cautions to be observed when ex- 
amining trends in voluntary health 
insurance protection and appraising 
its adequacy. Assuming a continued 
increase in the number of persons 
with insurance, there will be need 
for continued care in the appraisal. 
Aggregate benefits paid by insurance 
carriers will probably continue to 
increase in absolute amount, but they 
may or may not increase as a per- 
centage of losses and costs to be met 
by insurance. Until much more de- 
tailed information becomes available 
it will also be uncertain whether the 
insurance benefits are providing a 
larger or smaller fraction of the pro- 
tection needed by those who are 
enrolled. 

The 1951 analysis and the 4-year 
comparisons demonstrate the con- 
tinued growth of voluntary health 
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Table 6.—Income loss, private expenditures for medical care, and insurance benefits through all voluntary insurance 

















lary . 
. carriers, 1948-51 
' [Amounts in millions] 
1948 2 1949 1950 1951 | Percentage of sickness costs met 
ofits by insurance 
er. — : ~ —— = ~ = -—— ———$ — 
t of | | | | | 
me Income | Income Income | Income | 
mas ] Volun- loss Volun- loss | Volun- loss | Volun- | | 
; id/or tary | and/or tary and/or tary | and/or | tary | | : 
ey lical insur- medical] insur- medical | insur- | medical | insur- | 1948 1949 | 1950 1951 
5] care ance care ance | care | ance | care | ance | 
res pendi- | benefits | expendi- | benefits | expendi- | benefits | expendi- | benefits | | 
5 tures tures tures | tures | } | 
“ — _ NN SS eee eee eee a ee 
' | 
9 Income loss only... . $4, 513 $208 | $4,618}  $300| $4,951; $350] $5,408 $4156 | 5.9 6.5| 7.3 8.4 
5.9 Income loss with 1-week waiting period 2, 987 268 3, 058 300 3, 274 359 3, 562 456 9.0 9.8} 11.0) 12.8 
° Total medica! care expenditures 7, 288 606 7, 658 766 | 8, 248 992 | 8, 816 1, 353 | 8.3 | 10.0 } 12.0 15,3 
7 Total medica! care expenditur lus ince | } | | 
ss joss . 11, 801 874 12, 27¢ 1, 066 13, 199 1,351 | 14,224 1,809| 7.4 8.7} 102) 12.7 
M4 Physicians’ and hospital services onl 4, 09: 606 4, 404 766 4, 836 992} 5,155 | 1, 353 14.8} 17.4] 20.5) 262 
: Physicians’ and hospital services only plu | 
4.8 income loss ° 8, 608 874 9, 022 1, 066 9, 788 1,351 | 10, 563 1,809} 10.2] 11.8) 13.8 17.1 
¥ Physicians’ services on! 2, 240 151 2, 378 228 | 2, 527 312 2, 684 456 36.7 9.6} 212.3 | 17.0 
as? Hospital services only ¢ , 855 455 2, 026 539 2, 309 680 2 471 R97 4.5 26.6 | 29.4 36.3 
23 Medical care expenditures potent ly | | | 
surable under present for f | 
“+ insurances 5 TOR AM 6. 152 ThE 6, 630 992 7, O87 1, 353 10. 5 12. 5 15.0 19. 1 
Medical care expenditur 
_ potentially insurable under pr | 
1949 { voluntary insurance 8, 785 S74 ), 210 1, O66 9, 904 1, 351 10, 649 1, 809 9.9 11.6 13.6 | 17,0 
! Represents estimated incom«s ry xpenditure for medical care 4 Both the benchmark and the insurance benefits include some expenditures for 
from tables | and 3) plus t priate addition for net costs of insurance out-patient services. 
obtained from tables 2 and 4 6 Includes expenditures for services of physicians, hospitals, dentists, and nurses 
? Revised data for 1948 supersede those in the earlier articles. plus one-third expenditures for drugs and appliances plus net cost of medical care 
‘Slight overstatement be e total benefit payments include some payments insurance. 5 
for services other than t , nurses, dentists, labora- ¢ Adds income loss with 1-week waiting period to items listed in footnote 5. 
$s tories, etc 
: 
insurance, measured in dollar volume, insurance. The data also show, how- small proportions of the insurance 
vat and an accelerated increase in the ever, that voluntary health insur- protection needed against the costs 
_ percentage of sickness costs met by ance is still providing only relatively of illness in the United States. 
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Federal Participation in V endor Payments 
for Medical Care 


For many years the States have been meeting some of the costs 
of the medical services supplied to recipients of public assistance 
through payments from assistance funds made directly to the 
suppliers of the services, but not until the adoption of the 1950 
amendments to the Social Security Act was Federal participa- 
tion in these payments possible. By June 1952, fifteen States 
were reporting vendor payments made under plans approved 
by the Social Security Administration or under plans that had 
been submitted for approval. The extent of Federal participa- 
tion in the vendor payments made in that month is reported in 


the following pages. 


NE of the changes in the 

Social Security Act made by 

the 1950 amendments permits 
the States, beginning October 1950, to 
obtain Federal matching funds for 
the payments made by the public 
assistance agencies directly to doc- 
tors, hospitals, and other suppliers 
of medical services to assistance re- 
cipients. Such participation is now 
available to the extent that the total 
of the money payment and of pay- 
ments made to vendors for medical 
care does not exceed the maximums 
on individual monthly payments spec- 
ified in the Federal act. Before the 
amendments the Federal Government 
participated in the cost of medical 
care only if an amount to cover the 
cost was included in determining the 
amount of the money payment to the 
assistance case within the established 
maximums. Thus the States now have 
greater flexibility than they formerly 
had in arranging and paying for 
medical services with Federal finan- 
cial participation.’ 

The 1950 amendments established 
$50 as the maximum on individual 
payments in which the Federal 
Government can share for old-age 
assistance, aid to the blind, and aid 
to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled and, for aid to dependent 


* Division of Program Statistics and 
Analysis, Bureau of Public Assistance. 

1 For information on medical care paid 
for by the States before the 1950 amend- 
ments, see the Bulletin, August 1952, pp. 
7-12, and June 1950, pp. 3-7. 
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children, $27 for the first child in the 
family, $27 for the needy adult rela- 
tive with whom the child is living, 
and $18 for each additional child in 
the family.* For Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands, the maximums under 
both the 1950 and 1952 amendments 
are $30 for old-age assistance, aid 
to the blind, and aid to the perman- 
ently and totally disabled and, for 
aid to dependent children, $18 for 
the first child and $12 for each addi- 
tional child; the Federal share within 
these maximums is 50 percent. 

By June 1952 (21 months after the 


2The 1952 amendments provided for an 
increase in maximums to $55, $30, and $21, 
respectively; this provision became effec- 
tive in October 1952 and is scheduled to 
terminate at the end of September 1954. 


by Vivian Norman * 


effective date of the amendment) 
only 15 States were reporting vendor 
payments for medical services made 
under approved plans or under plans 
that had been submitted to the Socia] 
Security Administration for approval] 
(table 1). Four additional States 
with plans submitted did not report 
vendor payments under those plans 
in June. These States are New 
Mexico and West Virginia, with plans 
that have been approved, and Hawaij 
and Ohio, which have submitted 
plans on which action is pending. 
New Mexico started to claim Federal 
participation in vendor payments in 
July 1952. While West Virginia has 
an approved plan, the date when the 
State will begin operations under the 
plan is uncertain. 

Additional States may develop 
plans for claiming Federal participa- 
tion in vendor payments for medical 
care, but the effect of the amendment 
probably will continue to be limited. 
Some States may not amend their 
plans to include vendor payments 
for medical care or to request Federal 
participation in such payments. 
States that lack sufficient resources 
to meet maintenance needs on a rela- 
tively adequate basis, for example, 
usually provide little medical assist- 


Table 1.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care in States claiming 


Federal participation and the amount of Federal participation, June 1952 





| Amount 
Number | of vendor 
of payments 


Program 


cal care 





15 | $6, 342, 044 





ers 
Old-age assistance............ 14 | 4,886, 440 
Aid to the blind_............. | 9 110, 830 
Aid to dependent children- --| ll | 652, 068 
Aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled 


10| 693, 606 





States | for medi- | 


Vendor payments 
subject to Federal Estimated Federal 
participation 


i 

Vendor 
pay- 
ments 
subject 

pay- to 

| ments F ederal 

partici- 
pation 


Percent 


m< t otal 
| of total Amoun l 


Amount 


| | 
| $1, 509, 002 | 23.8 | $836, 757 13. 2 
| 1,225, 687 | 25.1 | 670,374 13.7 4.7 
28, 786 26.0 16, 042 14.5 55. 7 
97,911 | 15.0 58, 512 9.0 59. 8 
22. 6 91, 829 13. 2 58.6 
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Table 2.—Federal participation in vendor payments for medical care, by State, ' June 1952 





Connecticut 
[jlinois A 
Indiana 
Louisiana 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Nebraska \ 


D 


1) 


Nevada. 

New Hampshire 
New York 

North Carolina ‘4. 
North Dakota_.._. 
Rhode Island *__... 
Virgin Islands... 


lh dd dl ln 





1 States with vendor } ment pians for ! lical 
approval. 

3 A signifies old-age assist e; B,aidt nd; ¢ 
and D, aid to the permanent nd tota lisabled 


ance and are not likely, under the 
present Federal law, to expand their 
programs. In three jurisdictions— 
the District of Columbia, Maryland, 
and Washington—medical assistance 
programs are administered by public 
health agencies, and in Hawaii the 
public health agency is responsible 
for providing hospital care for needy 
persons. The local governments carry 


the responsibility in a number of 
States for providing medical care 


for the indigent. New State legisla- 
tion or appropriations would usually 
be required before these States could 
develop plans for making vendor pay- 
ments for medical care with Federal 
Moreover, States with 
of 
the 


participation. 
a relatively large 
payments at or 
Federal maximums can obtain Fed- 
eral participation in only a small 
share of their vendor payments. 

In June 1952 the 15 States report- 
program made vendor pay- 
medical services amounting 
Only $1.5 million, or 
fell 

on 
The 
pay- 


proportion 


money above 


ing on the 
ments for 
to $6.3 million. 
not quite 25 percent of the total, 
within the Federal maximums 
individual (table 1). 
Federal share in 
ments has been estimated at $837,000, 
or about 13 percent of the $6.3 mil- 
lion. In old-age assistance, aid to the 
blind, and aid the permanently 


payments 


these vendor 


to 
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| 
Vendor payments subject to Federal 
participation 


Estimated Federal share 





| 
































Amount | Payments for— Total 
of vendor | | For 
payments 75". PT ee a! - Fg, 
for medi- | - aes with 
cal care Amount I — of Cases | a. | Percent of vendor — 
a | vendor Amount | AW I nae vendor 
| payments | — | payments payments 
$6, 342, 944 | $1, 509, 002 23.8 | $900, 081 | $608, 921 | $836, 757 | 13.2 $386, 573 $450, 184 
132, 699 48, 274 36.4 48, 274 | 0 24, 136 | 18.2 0 24, 136 
1, 822, 245 569, 836 31.3} 3875, 787 194, 049 310, 859 17.1 122, 966 187, 893 
330, 247 | 90, 919 27.5 75, 368 16, 551 48, 468 14.7 10, 785 37, 683 
5, 116 2, 714 3.0 2, 714 0 1, 358 26. 5 0 1, 358 
640, 127 109, 081 17.0 | 71, 255 37, 826 58, 450 9.1 22, 823 35, 627 
101, 824 60, 408 9.3 4, 37 56, 029 35, 809 35.2 33, 619 2, 190 
824, 570 129, 359 15,7 110, 625 | 18, 734 66, 807 8.1 11, 494 55, 313 
205, 829 69, 953 34.0 53, 923 16, 030 36, 802 17.9 9, 840 26, 962 
| 
2, 489 2, 479 99.6 2, 008 | “1 30 + 326 eo 
74, 240 34, 884 47.0 34, 884 7, 585 23. 0 17, 
2, 151, 424 368, 801 17.1 105, 592 263, 209 223, 189 10.4 170, 393 52, 796 
19, 716 14, 200 72.0 14, 200 0 7, 101 7% 0 7, 101 
24, 604 1, 542 6.2 1, 003 539 887 3. 385 502 
7, 654 6, 482 84.7 0 6, 482 3, 941 51.5 3, 941 0 
70 70 100. 0 69 | 1 35 50.0 1 34 


care approved or pending 


}, ald to dependent children; 





4 Data for May. 


and totally disabled, Federal funds 
represented from 13 percent to 14 
percent of vendor payments for each 
program. The Federal share for aid 
to dependent children was 9 percent. 

For purposes of this estimate, it 
has been assumed that, in applying 
the usual matching formula,’ Fed- 
eral funds are used to participate in 
the money payment first. If an old- 
age assistance recipient, for example, 
received a money payment of $40 
and his medical bill of $30 was paid 
for him, it was assumed that there 
was Federal participation in the $40 
money payment and in $10 of the 
vendor payment. Since in June 1952 
$50 was the maximum old-age assist- 
ance payment in which the Federal 
Government could share, under the 
1950 amendments, the $20 balance 
above this maximum would be met 
wholly from State and/or local funds. 
In such a case (for an individual re- 
ceiving both money and vendor pay- 

an estimate of the Federal 
in the vendor payment was 
by applying only the 


ments ) 
share 

arrived at 
the Federal Government 
paid three-fourths of the first $20 plus 
half the balance up to $50. Under the 
1952 amendments, effective October 1952— 
September 1954, the Federal share is four- 
fifths of the first $25 plus half the balance 


up to $55. 


-In June 1952, 


’ Plan not yet approved. 


5 Excludes $197 paid from other than pooled fund. 


second half of the Federal matching 
formula—that is, by considering that 
the Federal share was half the match- 
able portion of the vendor payment. 
The estimated Federal share in the 
case cited would be $5. 

For an individual who did not re- 
ceive a money payment—one for 
whom only a vendor payment was 
made—the Federal share was de- 
termined in the usual manner. If, 
for example, a $100 medical bill was 
paid for a recipient of old-age assist- 
ance who did not receive a money 
payment, the Federal Government 
would participate up to the specified 
maximum of $50 and the Federal 
share would be $30. 

At the June 1952 rate of expendi- 
ture and under the matching provi- 
sions in effect in that month, the 
estimated Federal share of vendor 
payments for medical services would 
amount to only $10 million a year. 
In general, vendor payments are 
reported for the month in which the 
medical bills are paid rather than 
for the month or months in which the 
services were authorized or received. 
Any cumulative lag in payment of 
bills may distort the figures for a 
given month. Such a lag has occurred 
in Illinois. Since this State accounted 
for one-third of the Federal share of 
expenditures for medical care in the 








15 States in June, there is consider- 
able inflation in the June figures and 
in the estimate of annual expendi- 
tures at the June rate. If the Illinois 
figures were reduced to represent a 
more nearly normal monthly rate of 
expenditure, the Federal share at the 
June rate may not have exceeded $9 
million a year for the 15 States. 

Not all the Federal expenditures 
represent additional Federal costs re- 
sulting from the amendment, because 
some medical expenses now being 
met by vendor payments were pre- 
viously met by including the neces- 
sary amount in money payments to 
recipients. Nor does the total repre- 
sent all Federal participation in med- 
ical costs, since in several States part 
of the cost of medical care was met 
through money payments to recip- 
ients. 

A number of circumstances affect 
the share of total vendor payments 
met from Federal funds in each State 
(table 2). In general, States in which 
a large proportion of the money pay- 
ments are less than the Federal maxi- 
mums will have a relatively large 
share of vendor payments for medical 
services met from Federal funds. The 
Federal share of total costs is also 
likely to be high in States that limit 
the use of the vendor-payment meth- 
od to a few medical care items or to 
inexpensive services. The association 
of these two factors accounts for the 
relatively large share of these pay- 
ments met from Federal funds in 
Louisiana, North Carolina, and the 
Virgin Islands. Louisiana limits its 
vendor payments to expenditures 
made for eyeglasses, refractions, and 
eye treatment; North Carolina makes 
vendor payments only for hospitali- 
zation, but a part of the charge is 
met from other than assistance funds 
and is not included in this report. 

In most of the other reporting 
States a smaller proportion of total 
vendor payments for medical care 
were met by Federal funds because 
the States made such payments for 
a wide range of services or had a re- 
latively small percentage of money 
payments below the Federal maxi- 
mums. In general, these two circum- 
stances explain the extent of Federal 
participation in vendor payments. 
The results for some States were also 
affected, however, by data for cases 


10 


receiving only vendor payments for 
medical care. The Federal share of 
vendor payments for these cases is, 
of course, higher than for cases that 
also receive a money payment. Eleven 
States were making vendor-only pay- 
ments in June 1952, as shown below. 


State Number of cases 

hele. edeteah os ohhnebhhenean 16,105 
Cees o codrannchupacaerasned 5.144 
DT thhds cu dingasysdeocdmnesnene 594 
PEED «ce kb mabe sec ccseceses 781 
IN is Jo nke at Welwce ee cde cteds 1,121 
ESE ET 421 
EY So tte. ddl deo eae cee bet 365 
DP. .h cecagewheedeséasesscbesss 18 
DUP PEEEEEES Bédebeuee cdi ccdpovscues 7,497 
Se SED - Diedink cbcbs od bese cde 23 
ie” helt oc endvavhades ae 140 
ES Sa ee 1 


Probably a high proportion of the 
vendor payments made for recipients 
receiving no money payment is made 
on behalf of recipients who are 
patients in medical institutions. Such 
Payments are also made, however, 
for persons living outside institutions 
who have sufficient resources to meet 
their maintenance needs but are un- 
able to meet their medical care costs. 

Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, and New York 
reported a substantial number of 
vendor payments only. In New York 
the 7,500 vendor-payment-only cases 
account for about three-fourths of the 
estimated Federal share in vendor 
payments in that State. In contrast 
the 5,100 cases in Illinois that received 
only vendor payments for medical 
care account for two-fifths of the 
Federal share in vendor payments in 
that State. The Federal share in 
vendor payments for cases receiving 
both types of payment was higher 
in Illinois than in New York since a 
larger proportion of the money pay- 
ments were below the Federal maxi- 
mums. As a result of the various 
factors, Federal funds met 17 percent 
of the cost of vendor payments in 
Illinois and 10 percent in New York. 
Together these two States account 
for $534,000 of the $837,000 spent by 
the Federal Government as its share 
of the cost of the vendor payments 
made by the 15 States in June 1952. 
If the Illinois figures were adjusted 
to represent a more normal rate of 
expenditure, the Federal funds for 
vendor payments for medical care 


for the two States would still repre. 
sent half the total for all States 
combined. 

The Federal share of total vendor 


payments was relatively high jp 
Michigan because a large share of 
expenditures represented the cost of 
hospitalization for cases not receiy- 
ing a money payment. In June, Fed- 
eral participation in vendor payments 
was claimed by the Rhode Island 
agency only for 140 cases that did 
not receive a money payment. Since 


July 1, Rhode Island has been oper- 
ating under a “pooled fund” and pay- 
ing vendors for a wide ran ge of 
services. 


Pooled Fund 

In June 1952, Connecticut and New 
Hampshire were operating with 
“pooled funds” from which payments 
were made to suppliers of the medica] 
services provided to recipients. A 
“pooled fund” has been defined by 
the Bureau of Public Assistance as 
a “fund established, maintained, and 
operated by the public assistance 
agency aS a prepayment arrangement 
to meet the cost of medical services 
for public assistance recipients, and 
into which fixed payments are made 
each month in behalf of each public 
assistance recipient covered by the 
fund. The monthly payments into 
the fund are made as assistance ex- 
penditures in behalf of recipients and 
must constitute irrevocable payments 
to the fund.” 

When States pay for medical care 
out of a pooled fund, it is the pay- 
ment into, rather than out of, the 
fund that constitutes the assistance 
payment. Under this type of plan 
the Federal share tends to be rela- 
tively high because the cost of medi- 
cal care is spread among al! recipients 
and there is Federal participation in 
the premium for all cases that re- 


ceive money payments in amounts 
less than the Federal maximums. The 
data used therefore represent “pooled 
fund” deposits rather than actual ex- 
penditures during the month 
New Hampshire makes a monthly 
payment into the fund of $8 for each 
recipient of old-age assistance and 
aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled, $7 for each recipient of 
aid to the blind, and $11.50 ach 
(Continued on page 21 
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Personnel in Public Child Welfare Programs 


The number of employees working full time in public child 
welfare programs has gone up substantially in the past 5 years, 
according to reports made by the States to the Children’s 


Bureau. 


One-third of the Nation’s children, however, still live 


in areas without full-time workers. Some of the facts shown by 
the State reports are summarized in the following pages. 


N June 1951 more professional 
| worxers in the State local 
public welfare agencies were de- 
voting their time exclusively to pro- 
grams for children than ever before 
in the history of the programs. Nearly 


and 


4500 workers were employed full 
time in these programs—8s percent 
more than in June 1950. They had 


1,350 
clerical employees working full time 
in the public child welfare programs. 
In addition, 3,600 welfare 
caseworkers director- 
workers concerned with 
the administration of public assist- 
ance programs—were spending some 
of their time 
behalf of children. 

The workers who were spending 
all their time in the public child wel- 


the assistance of more than 


general 
workers and 


primarily 


working with or on 


fare programs were serving approxi- 
mately 4 out of every 5 of the nearly 
260,000 children receiving specialized 
child welfare services from public 
welfare agencies in June 1951. The 
other children in the group were 
served by general welfare workers— 
those who spend only part of their 
time in the child welfare programs. 
The 4,465 full-time professional pub- 
lic child welfare employees are the 
subject of this report. 


Almost half (47 of the 


percent) 


3,187 counties of the United States 
and its Territories had the services 
of full-time public child welfare 
workers. These 1,492 counties had 
full-time child elfare caseworkers 
(or director-workers) assigned ex- 


clusively to one county or covering 
several counties. About two-thirds 

* Program Ana Branch, Division of 
Res« ch, Childre B 

T icle i ed report, 
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of the Nation’s children under age 21 
were living in these counties. Thus 
nearly 1 child in 3 was living in an 
area in which there was no full-time 
public child welfare worker. These 
children may have been helped by 
general welfare workers, primarily 
public assistance workers, or they 
may have been out of reach of pub- 
lic child welfare services altogether. 

Of the counties with full-time pub- 
lic child welfare services, more than 
2 out of every 3 are predominantly 
rural. A county has been considered 
as rural for the purposes of this 
report when 50 percent of the 
county’s population have been classi- 
fied by the Bureau of the Census as 
living in rural places. Most of the 
counties in the Nation would be 
classified as rural under this defini- 
tion. At best, this measure indicates 
only roughly the extent to which 
public child welfare services are 
reaching rural areas, since some 
counties classified as urban under 
this definition may have large rural 
areas, while some classified as rural 
contain towns or cities. 

Even though most of the counties 
with full-time public child welfare 
services are rural, 58 percent of all 
rural counties—in which live 22 per- 
cent of the Nation’s children—are 
without such services. Fewer urban 
counties (35 percent) lack the serv- 
ices of full-time public child welfare 
workers. Only 12 percent of the 
children of the United States live 


in these counties. 


Source of Funds for Salaries 


The amendments to the Social 
Security Act adopted late in 1950 
increased the amount of Federal 


All data on child population based on 
the 1940 Census. Age data by county for 
1950 were not yet available for all States. 
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funds available for the State child 
welfare programs. Despite the use 
of the additional funds, 70 percent 
of the 4,465 full-time public child 
welfare employees were paid entirely 
from State and local funds. In June 
1951, more than 3,100 of the full- 
time workers were being paid from 
these funds; the others were paid in 
whole or part from Federal grants- 
in-aid for the child welfare services. 

State and lccal funds were being 
used in June 1951 to pay the salaries 
of 73 percent of all caseworkers, 71 
percent of the casework supervisors, 
but only 45 percent of the consult- 
ants. California and Washington— 
the two States with the largest in- 
creases in the number of full-time 
child welfare employees during the 
year ended June 1951—met the cost 
of the added personnel almost entire- 
ly through the use of State or local 
funds. In the country as a whole, 
however, Federal funds were used to 
pay the salaries of nearly 70 percent 
of the full-time employees added to 
the public child welfare staffs in the 
course of the year. 

Over the 5 years ended June 1951, 
the total number of full-time public 
child welfare employees rose 58 per- 
Although caseworkers — the 
largest group among public child 
welfare employees — showed the 
greatest increase in number (about 
1,100), percentagewise they increased 
less than the supervisory and execu- 


cent.- 


tive staffs. The number of case- 
workers in 1951 was 53 percent 
greater than it had been in 1946, 


while the increase among supervi- 
sory, consultant, and executive staffs 
for the 5 years was nearly 75 percent. 

The strengthening of the supervi- 
sory and consultant staff over the 5 
years June 1946—June 1951 resulted 
mostly from the use of Federal child 
welfare services funds. Sixty percent 
of the supervisors added to agency 
staffs and nearly 70 percent of the 
were paid from 


added consultants 


these funds. 
All comparisons between 1946 and 1951 
e for the 48 States for which comparable 


available. 
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of all public child welfare « mployees. 





services funds were used for case- Nearly 1 out of every 3 public child they constituted roughly 86 percent Ss 
workers. State and local funds, how- welfare employees working on June of the new employees during the “a 
ever, were used to a greater extent 30 1951, had come to the job within year. Fortunately, the problem among = 
than Federal funds to enlarge this the preceding year. In 1949 and supervisory and executive staff was ce 
group. State and local funds were 1950, new workers likewise repre- 0t so great, and the relative stability _ 
also primarily responsible for the sented a large proportion of the total of this group gives some c¢ ntinuity ’ | 
increase in the number of executives number employed. in agency leadership. ; 
and specialists—psychologists and re- The greatest amount of turn-over Many jobs remained unfilled at the 
search personnel, for example—in the occurred among the caseworkers. Al- end of the fiscal year. As in the pre- ing 
public child welfare program. though they accounted for 75 percent ceding year, 1 job in 10 was vacant n 
gre 
int 
Table 1.—Employees in the public child welfare programs, by State and type of position, June i951 cal 
Genera ker ' 
Child welfare employees devoting full time to child welfare services levoting t Ta 
child welfar 
State Professional child welfare employees 
Total P j Clerks rot Cass 
Direc- . . in , 
. | Direc- . Case- Super- | Consult-| Special- | work 
| Total | tors ls workers visors ants ists 
i ' 
el ntteiticatace 5, 823 4, 465 120 70 3, 272 514 380 109 1, 358 3 3 2 73 3 
iit ate s ee 64 57 | 1 la 41 3 | 11 l 7 84 “6 
PEdhsedeccaccocckee 6 | D Uidscctccacisucccess« + F Bincceet l 5 Ala 
I 6 tit Remand ineaete -| 36 | 30 1 |---------- 25 l | ares 6 3 Ala 
acticin 40 30 gy Soe BR 21 2 6 10 2 Ari 
California...........- _— 2170 127 | | ae 70 4 is 2 43 7 7 ‘Ark 
Colorado aw ' 43 | 38 | ee 24 4 Ss } 5 Cal: 
Connecticut - . 193 138 7] 4] 115 11 1 55 Col 
CO, ee , 19 19 2 a 17 aE ea Cor 
District of Columbia - 06 70 OY fee 50) 12 |. 7 2 2 9 Del 
ES ee eee 85 | 44 | l 29 | 9 | ° 1 159 450 Dis 
ea 58 40 | ee | 29 1 | 18 14 Fo 
POR. anqeavecquences - $3 28 | B hecace 20 ) 3 j 71 Geo 
ee aan ’ 8 1 5 2 2 Har 
_. aes cet? 324 266 3 a 208 a5 15 | 5 Idal 
Indiana....... ante ; 215 179 Ae 151 21 6 ' Illir 
tbicasdesdaselsee’ 76 63 D tiseses 43 12 l f 13 7 5 Ind 
aa 49 33 | 2 | 17 3 1] 16 | low 
Kentucky : > OR 49 2 | 1 2 11 ; x) Kar 
Louisiana... 103 74 | 1 |. 53 12 5 ) i Ker 
Maine..... 66 40 7 | 38 i ~ 
| ny 24 | Ma: 
0 2 28 | 28 26) 2 . 
Massachusetts._._.. 254 192 ‘ 158 ”Y 3 7 : l Ma: 
Michigan.......-. : 156 118 | See 80 8 | 16 ] S) ‘ s Ma: 
Minnesota........... 236 192 3 152 28 | ] 4 17 13 Mic 
INES dciwidsccccass 102 oO DP Eiiesdsctn 47 8 ; 42 239 173 Mir 
SE commahneces 117 89 | D heanecoans 64 21 l 1 28 14s 55 Mis 
Montana .......... a 20 | 18 1 11 6 2 it 5 Mis 
See 44 33 2 1 $ 6 l ll 112 0 Mol 
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New Hampshire -. 20 18 1 l 2 7 Nev 
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New York......... 1, 043 765 Oe Been 555 6 73 24 i > § Nev 
North Carolina... -- Us 85 Piha.daecse 63 ‘ 4 8 l ‘ 7 i Nev 
North Dakota........... 12 12 aha 7 3 Dt. } 2 : Nor 
Ohio Shit 421 315 15 38 197 33 5 24 7 | New 
0 eee 75 | 43 4 |. a 29 I 7 2 | 2 | Ohi 
SEE 86 | 63 3 ---| 44 ; 7 23 ) j ' Okl 
Pennsylvania 225 62 | 3 16 7 fi l 24 ' Ores 
. ) ) es 101 100 2 7 2 { Pen 
Pue 
Rhode Island................ Z ‘1 I 29 3 : 
South Carolina... oe 32 ! 2 2 ‘ ‘4 244 Rh 
South Dakota__......... 29 25 1 | I 5 ! l 4 Sou 
JO eee 113 80 I 4 ‘ 12 3 | Sou 
Tt dhbedideoe 132 79 2 u) 16 1] } 131 Ten 
A 26 23 I 3 2 ; Tex 
[RR 26 22 1 2 ' Uta 
Virgin Islands.............. 11 1 2 2 Ver 
i ammmesneaneces 135 112 3 87 3 s l 2 ~ Virg 
Washington._........ — 156 1 y= ; 128 16 il Virs 
West Virginia............. 138 112 jj __- ") 6 ) a : Wa: 
Wisconsin.......... cee 222 142 5 i 112 17 17 7 0 l 25 Wes 
W yoming...... : 15 l4 D istevses 11 2 I 4 8 Wis 
atpementnimataiiminsen, ————- : — = Wy 
' Asof the last payroll period in June 1951. when there are cases in their areas, although at any on ie t me 
2 Does not include all employees workers not providing such services : 
3 Includes al! public assistance workers who may provide child welfare services 
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in June 1951. The Cifficulty in ob- 
taining adequately qualified person- 
nel was most acute for consultants— 
training consultants, cistrict consult- 
ants, foster care consultants, and 
others. One out of every 6 consult- 
ant positions was vacant in June 1951. 

Extensive turn-over and continu- 
ing vacancies cannot help but result 
in a less effective child welfare pro- 
gram. Services to children may be 
interrupted while positions are va- 
cant. Frequently service may be pro- 


vided only for emergencies, if at all. 
Qualified staff is difficult to find. 
When replacements are found, ex- 
ecutives and supervisors must spend 
time in orienting the new staff. New 
workers must then get to know the 
families and children in their service 
load before they can help them. 
Children in trouble need sustained 
help from protessionally equipped 
and experienced personnel. 

One reason for the difficulty in re- 
cruiting and retaining qualified staff 


is that the salaries offered to public 
child welfare employees are relative- 
ly low. In June 1951 the median 
monthly salary for caseworkers was 
$247—a total of $2,964 for the year. 
Although salaries were slightly better 
in 1951 than they had been a year 
earlier, they continued low in rela- 
tion to the requirements of the job. 

Low salaries deter young persons 
from undertaking the professional 
training essential to child welfare 
work. More lucrative jobs are avail- 


Table 2.—Public child welfare employees (full-time) in professional positions, by source of funds for salaries or travel, 


by State and type of position, June 1951 ° 











| 
Paid entirely from State and local funds | 
Sta | 
, Case- ’ in , , 
. Direc- . Super- | Consult-| Special- | m,,. 
—— tors rg views ants ists | Total 
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West Virginia...... l s 12 2 ae 17 
5 100 14 ll 4 28 


Wisconsin 134 
Wyoming r 


See footnotes 1 and 2, t 


Includes 40 director 
’ ides 30 director-worker 


reers. 
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Paid in whole or in part from Federal 
child welfare services funds 
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able in other fields for the individual 
with graduate study. Employees al- 
ready in child welfare work move 
about in search of better-paying posi- 
tions, and jobs remain vacant because 
salaries are too low to attract and 
hold qualified persons. 


Service Loads 


The number of children for whom 
a child welfare caseworker is respon- 
sible determines, in part, the quality 
of service that can be provided for 
each child. A caseworker was re- 
sponsible, on the average, for 55 
children in June 1951. 

The States varied considerably in 
the workload assigned to child wel- 
fare caseworkers. For the 21 States 
with at least 50 public child welfare 
caseworkers, the median number of 
children in the service load in June 
1951 was as follows: 


Ps. cc SRE NS SC bade eeee cddenee 26 
th. «chiteadagunédunessecacdune ta 32 
CS EE a ee eee 35 
SE so ddduhs Gethévernedacedesteee 36 
Louisiana......... sinedhccnetieane Te 
it cid eibeceéobnhoevedetaces 49 
EE EE ee, ee ee 49 
Connecticut.......... teers 
ee ine iii ca ae ah be iuahiebees 51 
i 228 cogebe bees cecepheees 53 
EE ee one 56 
ee eee | 59 
st 22nd Da cnckseadeses coceualcs 59 
i th ans oc aeeenae tebedannee 60 
ET Ge GAUEIOD 0 oc ceded scccesenacs 61 
CCS Ce teebalveseecndecceccccsateese 63 
ok inns cece deagaandhawean 69 
EEE oe Oa ee ee 70 
ih xx deGiueelwubovegtcc ce pdedeses 78 
ee oe o. ae 
ED ee ere 97 


At the end of June 1951, service 
loads were considerably smaller on 
the average than they had been in 
1946. The median load had dropped 
steadily over the 5-year period; the 
decrease from 1946 to 1951 was from 
71 children per worker to 55. From 
1950 to 1951 the decrease was from 
59 to 55. 

Service loads must be small enough 
to permit workers time to provide 
appropriate care and service for each 
child—to distinguish the needs of 
the individual as fully as possible 
within the function of the agency 
and the resources of the community. 
For the 310 workers (nearly a tenth 
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Table 3.—Public child welfare caseworkers (full-time), by State and numbe; 
of children served, June 1951 ' 





Workers 
_ not 
State Be 2} directly 
serving 
children 3 
Total: 
AS Sees 43,342 272 
ES re 7 een 
eS ciel an heiiteinnn | (re 
I 4 
BR, ncctilsdasedane : 25 
Arkansas........... age 21 
California. Dt OTST 70 26 
EAS EF, CES i Gedudduntene 
CS ETT 119 l4 
Delaware. adie | 17 
District of Columbia_......-. ) 9 
Es ee a ee 29 4 
NP —_ 29 
a 20 
Id silo sec > = eee 5 
Illinois... ... joanddeeeeus 208 i4 
Indiana 151 10 
lows = 13 { 
Kansas ROA. 17 4 
Kentucky ....-. Dus ; 
Louisiana... 53 
Maine ‘ iS 
Maryland . 26 
Massachusetts. ..... 158 19 
Michigan... “I $ 
Minnesota... - 152 23 
Mississippi_......-. 47 | 
M issouri-. <a (4 2 
Montana : , 11 2 
Nebraska. . : 21 l 
Nevada ‘ ; 6 
New Hampshir: 15 
New Jersey... . Q 
New Mexico wih 20 
New York : aN : 
North Carolina. . bs 
North Dakota 7 
0 235 2 
Oklahoma. .... 29 
Oregon rl : 44 1p) 
Pennsylvania 3 2 


Puerto Rico 


Rhode Island. ‘ : 29 
South Carolina.__. “hy 
South Dakota... . ly 
Tennessee — < ow 
Se a ld 
3 Sees 17 


oa 
Virgin Islands 


Virginia : : od. 
Washington : 128 
West Virginia . # 
Wisconsin. a 116 
Wyoming 1 


! See footnotes | and 2, table 1. 

2 Includes 3,272 caseworkers 
workers. 

3 Includes homefinders, 
and others who are not pr 


director- 


orientation, 


$s directly to 


workers 


viding service 


of all workers) in the country who 
must plan for more than 100 children, 
this is an almost impossible task. In 
1946, however, 27 percent of the 
workers were responsible for at least 
100 children. The steady reduction 
in the size of service loads and in 
the proportion of workers serving 
impracticably large numbers of chil- 
dren is a promising trend. 
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New York 
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and full- 


As service loads decrease 


time public child welfare services 
become available in more areas, es 
pecially rural areas, the needs of 
children will be met more fully. 
Efforts to raise salaries, to reduce 
personnel turn-over, and to increase 
the professional competence of staff 


will further ensure that children get 
the kind of help they need 
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Economic Status of Aged 
Persons and Dependent 
Survivors, June 1952 

At the end of June 1952 about 3 
in every 10 persons 65 years of age 
and over in the United States were 
drawing benefits under social insur- 
ance and related programs. Two in 
this age group, 
thousand 


every 10 persons in 
hundred 


also receiving old-age and survivors 


including several 


were on the old-age assist- 
Approximately half the 
ther words, were 


insurance, 
ance rolls. 
aged population, in « 
receiving payments under public pro- 


gran sed either « past employ- 
ment or service, or on need. Fewer 
than one-third of all persons past 


age 65 had any income from employ- 
ment either as earners or the wives 
ot earners 

accompanying tables present 


number of aged 


The 
estimates of the 
persons and of survivors in the popu- 
June 1952 


income from emplo; 


lation in who were re- 


ceiving ment, 


Table 1.—Estimated number of per- 
sons aged 65 and over, receiving 
income from specified source, June 


1952 
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social insurance and related pro- 
grams, and public assistance. 

Comparison of the 1952 data with 
similar estimates for earlier years 
indicates that a slow but significant 
shift is taking place in the relative 
importance of these income sources 
for the aged. Approximately as many 
aged persons were working in 1952 
as were employed in 1944, the peak 
war year for the employment of older 
workers. Because of the increase in 
the total aged population, however, 
such workers and the aged depend- 
ent wives of workers, as a proportion 
of the total, dropped from about 40 
percent to about 31 per«ent. The pro- 
portion receiving old-age and survi- 
vors insurance benefits rose during 
the same period from 5 percent to 26 
percent. Increases, although of a 
smaller magnitude, occurred also in 
the proportion with benefits from the 
special programs for railroad and 
government workers. The relative 
number receiving old-age assistance 
showed few important changes, con- 
stituting approximately one-fifth of 
the total throughout the period. 

A substantial rise in the proportion 
of social insurance beneficiaries has 
also taken place among orphans and 
Between 1944 
number of 


widows under age 65. 
1952 the relative 
orphans with old-age and 
insurance benefits rose 
from 14 per 100 to about 39 
per 100, the relative number with 
veterans’ benefits from about 4 per 
100 to about 14. Over the same pe- 
iod, old-age and survivors insurance 
beneficiaries among widows under 
age 65 with children under age 18 
in their care increased from approxi- 
mately 11 per 100 to approximately 
29, and the number with veterans’ 
benefits from 4 to 13 per 100. More 
than half the widows in June 1952 
were working, but whether the pro- 
from employ- 
smaller than it 


and 
paternal 
survivors 


about 


ion with income 
was larger or 
during the war 
known, there are no 
estimates of employment among 
widows in the earlier period. The 
relative number of widows and or- 
phans on the rolls for aid to depend- 
ent children was somewhat but not 


ment 
years is not 
reliable 


was 


since 


Table 2.—Estimated number of wid- 
ows under age 65, and of children 
under age 18 with father dead, 
receiving income from _ specified 
sources, June 1952 ' 


{In millions] 





Widows under 
3 








| age 65 
 ceeman ets | Pater- 
| rs nal or- 
, With phans 
Source of income lor under 
|} more age 
Total | chil- 183 
|} dren 
under | 
age 18 
' 
. a a sees Fe 
Total in population 4 3.4 | 7 | 2.1 
Employment é 2.0 | .4 -l 


Social insurance and re- | | 
lated programs: | 
Old-age and survivors 
insurance............ -2)} 2 -8 
eterans’ compensation 
program are .4 


stbehin ‘ 3 
Other 7 (é ; (6) 1 
Aidtodependent children. 1 -l | 3 








1 Continental United States. 
2 Excludes widows who have remarried. 

Includes children not living with 
mother 

4 Includes persons with no income and with income 
from sources other than those listed. Some persons 
received income from more than one source. 
* > Railroad retirement and Federal employee re- 
tirement programs, 

6 Fewer than 50,000. 

Sources: Number of widows in population and em- 
ployed persons among widows and paternal orphans 


widowed 


under age 18 estimated from Bureau of the Census 
data. Number of paternal orphans under age 18 
based on 1949 estimate prepared by Division of the 


Actuary, Social Security Administration. Number 
of persons in receipt of payments under social insur- 
ance and related programs and from aid to dependent 


children, reported by administrative agencies (partly 
estimated 
much larger in 1952 than in 1944, 


when about 1 in every 8 were re- 
cipients of this form of public 


assistance. 





Social Welfare 
Expenditures in the 
United States, Fiscal Year 
1950-51 


Considerable interest exists, both 
in this country and elsewhere, in the 
proportion of its national income 
that the United States is spending 
from public funds for social welfare. 
To meet the many requests for such 
information, a summary of public 
welfare programs and expenditures 
in the fiscal year 1949-50 was pre- 
the Bulletin last year.’ 
are now available for 


sented in 
Similar data 
1950-51. 

For purposes of this analysis, social 
welfare has been broadly defined to 


ctober 1951, pp. 14-16. 


bee 


wn 








include social insurance, public assist- 
ance, public health and medical 
services, education, the veterans’ 
programs, vocational rehabilitation, 
housing and community development, 
and such special welfare programs 
as child welfare services, the school 
lunch program, and institutional care. 
Expenditures under these programs 
represented about 9 percent of our 
national income in the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1950. Almost one- 
third of this amount, 3 percent of the 
national income, went for public 
education. The next largest amount, 
2.2 percent of national income, was 
spent on veterans’ programs. The 
various social insurance programs 
paid benefits amounting to somewhat 
less than 2 percent of national in- 
come, while civilian public health 
programs and public assistance each 
involved expenditures of 1 percent of 
the national income. 

Most of the programs included in 
this analysis are administered by the 
States and localities, in some cases 
with Federal financial support. Of 
the $24 billion spent in 1950-51 for 
social welfare programs, $14 billion 
came from State and local funds. In 
addition, about $2 billion of the $10 
billion spent by the Federal Govern- 
ment went to the States in the form 
of grants-in-aid: The largest of the 
grant programs is public assistance. 
The major part of the expenditures 
from Federal funds for unemploy- 
ment insurance, education, and other 
welfare services and a_ substantial 
part of the Federal expenditures for 
civilian health and medical services 
also took the form of grants-in-aid to 
the States. 

Total social welfare expenditures 
in 1950-51 accounted for about one- 
third of all government expenditures 
for all purposes. Education and the 
veterans’ programs together took 55 
percent of this amount, or about one- 
fifth of all government expenditures. 
Education accounted for 34 percent 
of all expenditures from State and 
local funds and the veterans’ pro- 
grams for almost 12 percent of all 
Federal expenditures. Social insur- 
ance benefits amounted to a little 
less than 6 percent of both Federal 
expenditures and of State and local 
expenditures. 

Government expenditures, as used 
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Social welfare expenditures in the United States under civilian public programs 
in relation to national income and to total government expenditures, fiscal 












































year 1950-51 
Program expenditures 
Amount (in millions) As percent of— 
Program Government expenditures 2 
y From =F 
rom State ie - 
Total | Federal | and | National —_ From 
funds local e Total k —— Staite 
funds ota. ederal | and 
funds | local 
funds 
a $24, 067.5 |$10, 232.7 |$13, 734.8 9.1 434.3 22. 4 | 4 50.6 
| 
Social insurance §._............... 4,642.5 | 2,717.4] 1,925.1 1.8 5.8 5.9 | 5.9 
Old-age and survivors insur- 
GMGB. .cccccecccccecccccccccece 1, 568.5 5, G08. & Lecccccsccs 6 2.3 3.4 |. 
Unemployment insurance and | 
employment service.......... 1, 059. 4 183. 4 876.0 on 1.6 { 40 
Workmen’s compensation... .- 664.5 32.1 632. 4 .3 (4) 1 4) 
lg, Seen 1, 350.1 933. 4 416.7 5 2.0 2 1.9 
Public assistance................. 2,583.2 | 1,187.7] 1,395.5 1.0 3.8 2. ¢ 6.3 
Health and medical services ?....| 2,512.2 315.3 | 2,197.0 1.0 3.7 7 10.0 
Other welfare services *__......... 496.4 114.0 382.5 -2 re 2 17 
OS Se ee 7, 626. 7 126.7 | 7,500.0 3.0 11.2 ia 34.1 
Veterans’ programs. ............. 5,604.3 | 5, 260.6 334.7 2.2 8.2 11.4 1.5 
Pensions and insurance bene- 
Se Ie | 2209) 2208 |........-- 9 3.3 | 4.8 
Health services................. 691.1 WEEE feccocccace $ 1.0 | l 
Other (education and special | 
welfare benefits)..............| 2,683.3 | 2,348.6 334.7 1.0 3.9 | l 15 
Housing and community develop- 
Pei inavcknsasodsedecoens=ens (39) 602.0 2) becoesneces euesccensa EE 
1 For fiscal year 1950-51, $258.4 billion. omitted in computing percentages relating to State 
2 Federal Government expenditures (including and local government expenditures. 
grants-in-aid and expenditures from social insurance 5 Excludes veterans’ programs. 
trust funds, except those from State accounts in the * Represents railroad and Federal, State, and local 
unemployment trust fund) of $46.2 billion; State and government employee insurance systems and tem- 
local government expenditures (including expendi- porary disability insurance programs in 3 States. 
tures from State accounts in the unemployment trust 7 Includes hospital construction and medical re- 
fund but excluding Federal grants-in-aid) of $22.0 search; excludes veterans’ programs. 
" * Represents vocational rehabilitation, child wel- 
3 Excludes State and local expenditures for housing fare services, school lunch program, and institutional 
and community development, for which data are not ¥ 
* Pensions and compensation, readjustment allow- 


available. 

4 Because a substantial portion of non-Federal 
workmen’s compensation payments are made 
through private insurance carriers, they have been 


here, include expenditures from so- 
cial insurance trust funds as well as 
the regular budgetary expenditures 
from general revenues. About 14 
percent of the total social welfare 
expenditures and slightly more than 
20 percent of the Federal expendi- 
tures came from trust funds built 
up through earmarked contributions 
made by insured persons, their em- 
ployers, or employers and workers 
jointly. 

The most notable changes from the 
previous year, when total social wel- 
fare expenditures were slightly more 
than 10 percent of national income, 
were a substantial decrease in veter- 
ans’ payments, a decline of 50 percent 
in unemployment insurance benefits, 
and the doubling of benefit payments 
under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance. 

The 100-percent rise in old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits re- 


ances, burial awards, and Federal appropriation for 


Government life insurance. 
1” Not available. 


sulted primarily from the liberaliza- 
tion of benefits and extension of the 
coverage of the program under the 
1950 amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act. This increase was more 
than offset by the $1 billion decrease 
in unemployment insurance benefits 
as the economy recovered from the 
brief recession of 1949-50. As a re- 
sult, total social insurance payments, 
though approximately the same in 
dollar amount, represented a some- 
what smaller proportion of national 
income in the fiscal year 1950—51 than 
in the preceding year. 
Expenditures under the veterans’ 
programs declined some $600 million, 
as the number of World War I 
veterans receiving educational grants 
and scholarships began to decline. 
As a result, expenditures for the 
veterans’ programs represented 2.2 
percent of the national income in 
the fiscal year 1950—51 and 2.8 percent 


Social Security 
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in the preceding year. Public expend- 
itures for education were about $1 
pillion more in 1950-51 than in the 
preceding year but continued to 
represent 3 percent of the larger 
national income. 





Workmen’s Compensation 
Payments, 1951 


More work injuries and higher 
rates of payment brought workmen’s 
compensation benefits to an estimated 
$707 million in 1951, about 15 per- 
cent above the 1950 total. The pro- 
portionate increase was considerably 
greater than that for immediately 
preceding years and has not been ex- 
ceeded at any time during the 13- 
year period for which estimates of 
payments are available. Even in: the 
year 1942, marked by the shift into 
high gear for the war effort, pay- 
ments of $330 million topped the 
preceding year’s total by only 13 
percent. 

Contributing to the record increase 
in payments was a 9-percent rise in 
disabling work injuries—compensa- 
ble and noncompensable—between 
1950 and 1951. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics estimate of 2.1 million work 
injuries in 1951 reflects not only 
higher employment with more hours 
of exposure to industrial injuries but 
also an increase in the rate of in- 
juries. Compensation payments to 
injured workers were based on the 
high wages of recent years; medical 
benefits showed the effect of higher 
costs of hospitalization and medical 
services. Thus, the continuing up- 
ward trend in workmen’s compensa- 
tion payments was greatly acceler- 
ated in 1951. 

The increase was far from uniform 
from State to State. Under nine pro- 
grams, payments in 1951 were at least 
25 percent higher than in 1950. Most 
of these were in States that had 
failed to register as large a gain as 
the national increase during the pre- 
ceding year; they had enacted legis- 
lation during 1951 to liberalize the 
Maximum on the weekly benefit 
amount. In nine other States, 1951 
Payments were at more or less the 
Same level as 1950 payments. A few 
of these States had outstepped the 
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national increase between 1949 and 
1950. 

Of the estimated $707 million, $444 
million (63 percent) was paid by 


Preliminary estimates of workmen’s 
compensation payments, by State, 
1950 and 1951 ' 


[In thousands] 























| Percent- 

| age 

State 1950 1951 | Change, 
| from 
1950 
+ | | 
| 

ee $616, 789 | $707,075 +14.6 
RRR cccsencont 2, 137 3, 264 + 52.7 
aoe 5, 800 5, 900 +1.7 
I ene 3, 705 4, 430 +19.6 
California .......... 57,070 66, 570 +16.6 
Colorado........... | 3, 568 3, 200 —10.3 
Connecticut.......- 9, 500 11, 182 +17.7 
ee 720 840 +16.7 
Dist. of Col........ 2, 360 2, 635 +117 
| SG SEGRE: 7, 418 9, 340 + 25.9 
EE 4, 287 5, 150 +20.1 
SE 1, 950 2, 008 +3.0 
RRS | 31,370 35, 090 +11.9 
Indiana__.... 8, 920 11, 270 | + 26.3 
SER | 4, 985 5, 510 +10.5 
lee 4, 260 4,917 +15.4 
Kentucky. ......... 6, 767 7, 400 +9.4 
Louisiana..........- | 11,400 13, 070 +14.6 
ES le maingad 1, 600 | 2, 040 +27.5 
Maryland. ........ | 6, 920 8, 410 +21.5 
Massachusetts...... 24, 100 7, 600 +14.5 
Michigan........... | 23,243] 24,100 +3.7 
Minnesota.......... | 9, 662 11, 200 +15.9 
Mississippi......... 2, 420 3, 310 +36. 8 
Missouri_........ _ 10, 520 12, 146 +15. 5 
Montana........... 2, 544 2, 990 +17.5 
Nebraska..........- | 2360 2, 758 +16.9 
a 1, 500 2, 295 + 53.0 
New Hampshire..__/ 1, 670 1, 855 +11.1 
New Jersey........-. 29, 010 36, 390 +25.4 
New Mexico.......- | 2, 330 2, 640 +13.3 
New York.......... | 119,188 | 134, 590 +12.9 
North Carolina..... 6, 430 7, 500 +16. 6 
North Dakota...... | 1, 100 1, 256 +14.2 
RFP SS 40, 000 40, 600 +1.5 
Oklahoma........-. | $044) 9,800) +229 
PCTS. 8, 983 11, 248 | +25. 2 
Pennsylvania...... -| 30, 830 34, 370 +115 
Rhode Island_...... | 3, 800 4, 520 +18.9 
South Carolina... | 4, 000 3, 920 —2.0 
South Dakota. ....- | 950 963 +1.4 
Tennessee... .... 5, 429 6, 352 | +17.0 
, ROSEN 33,380 | 38,979 +16.8 
SRE Sincnaimeasend | 1,880 2,000} +11.2 
SRE 900 1,115 | + 23.9 
J =e 5, 640 6, 250 +10.8 
Washington........| 14, 770 17, 300 | +17.1 
West Virginia.....- 9, 632 10, 096 +4.8 
Wisconsin.......... 13, 356 15, 049 +12.7 
Wyoiing.......... | 1,011 1, 050 +3.9 
Federal employees 23,370 | 30,427 +30. 2 








1 Payments represent cash and medical benefits 
and include insurance losses paid by private insur- 
ance carriers (compiled from the Spectator: Insurance 
by States of Fire, Marine, Casualty, Surety and Mis- 
cellaneous Lines, 79th and 80th annual issues), net 
disbursements of State funds (data from the Specta- 
tor, the Argus Casualiy and Surety Chart (52d and 
53d annual editions), and State reports; estimates 
for some States), and self-insurance payments (esti- 
mated from available State data). Data for calendar 
years except for West Virginia, and for Federal em- 
ployees, and for State fund disbursements in Mary- 
land, Montana, North Dakota, Oregon, and Utah, 
for which data for fiscal years ended in 1950 and 1951 
were used. Includes benefit payments under the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Act and the Defense Bases Compensation Act 
for the States in which such payments are made. 


private insurance carriers. State 
funds paid out close to 24 percent 
of the total, and self-insurers about 
14 percent. Preliminary estimates of 
the national totals for each type of 
insurer are shown below. 


[In theusands] 





Type of insurer 1950 | 1951 








Total..................-...| $616, 789 | $707,075 
Private carrie’s....«....<ce-<c< 381, 080 443, 681 
BIN0) CINGE..nnccddntbetiieunnedl ‘ 166, 745 
ae 87, 200 96, 649 











In contrast to a 16-percent rise in 
private carrier payments, State fund 
disbursements went up only 12 per- 
cent. Excluding the program for 
Federal employees with its 30-per- 
cent increase, payments from other 
State funds rose less than 9 percent. 

It is estimated that medical and 
hospitalization benefits accounted for 
about one-third of the total payments 
under workmen’s compensation pro- 
grams. Of the nonmedical payments, 
about 87 percent was cash compen- 
sation for nonfatal injuries and the 
remaining 13 percent was paid in 
death cases. Following are the pre- 
liminary estimates for each year: 




















{In millions} 
Type of payment 1950 1951 
Dati. ..<..c-sksowssevdensanae $617 | $707 
Medical and hospitalization........... 200 232 
Compensation, total. ................. 417 475 
Disability... Socmiitaeudapeadnal | 362 415 





ERE 55 | 60 








OASI Benefit Formulas 


Up to the present time there have 
been four different formulas for the 
determination of a benefit amount 
under the old-age and survivors in- 
surance program, as shown in chart 
1. The formula established by the 
original Social Security Act never 
became effective, since it was super- 
seded by that in the 1939 amendments 
before any monthly benefits were 
payable. The formula provided in the 
1950 legislation was effective only for 
the period from April 1952 to August 
of that year, when it was replaced 
by the formula in ‘the 1952 amend- 
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ments to the Social Security Act 
(chart 2). 

This note compares the results of 
the formulas as they apply at various 
wage levels and shows how a hypo- 


Table 1.—IJIlustrative wage histories 
of worker retiring at end of 1952 


Year of 


| 
employment | Scale A! | Scale B 2} Scale C 3 
| 
tn otikine~ehinas | $s99 4 $1275 $3000 
tetadendndecenc 832 1211 3000 
i dnweendaadiinses Ss] 1247 3000 
SS ee 926 1305 3000 
RL TATE 1014 1466 3000 
atididebentedttiwn 1127 1703 3000 
0 . 1289 1913 3000 
arn kiuee 1369 1996 3000 
Sich niiadenaded 1328 1982 3000 
iw abencedbaccece 1304 2031 3000 
ge ee 1571 2173 3000 
ASS ee ae 1677 2281 3000 
a 1706 2209 3000 
| ee ‘ 1767 2364 3000 
a - 2019 2710 3600 
ge ee ee 2100 23800 3600 








1 Based on actual average creditable wage of all 
workers. 

2 Based on actual average creditable wage of all 4- 
quarter workers. 

? Based on maximum creditable wage. 

¢ Estimated. 

Preliminary. 
® Rough estimate. 


thetical individual retiring at the end 
of 1952 would fare, in contrast to 
what he might have expected if the 
earlier formulas had continued in 
effect.1 The conversion tables of the 
1950 and 1952 amendments are not 
considered here. 

Several illustrative wage histories 
are given in table 1 for an individual 
who began covered employment in 
1937 and was steadily employed in 
each year thereafter until he retired 
at the end of 1952. Scale A is based 
on the actual average creditable wage 
of all workers with wage credits tn 
each year, while scale B is based 
on the average for workers employed 
in all 4 quarters. Scale C is based 
on the maximum wage that can be 
credited. 

Table 2 shows the benefits result- 
ing under the various formulas for 
each of the three scales. Figures are 
shown not only for the actual up- 
ward trend in wages but also, for 
the 1935 formula, for a level-wage 


1For detailed descriptions of the four 
formulas and examples of illustrative 
benefits see Actuarial Studies Nos. 8, 14, 
30, and 34, prepared by the Division of 
the Actuary, Social Security Administra- 


tion. 
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Chart 1.—OASI benefit formulas under the Social Security Act and its 
amendments 


Year of legislation 


Monthly amount for retired worker 


a a .--|}4% of first $3,000 of cumulative wage credits + 1/12°% of next $42,000 of cumuls. 
| tive wage credits + 1/24°%% of next $84,000 of cumulative wage credit : 
Rea ah EER, a A Ae 40°; of first $50 of average monthly wage '+ 10°) of next $20 monthly 
| wage multiplied by 1+ 1% for each year of cover , ’ 
eetbnecesecacns ...|50% of first $100 of average monthly wage + 15% of next $200 of averag mnthly 
wage. 
ae. ......|55% of first $100 of average monthly wage + 15% of next $200 Lv 1onthiy 
wage. . 
1 In general, computed over the entire period of potential coverage under the systen 


assumption. The latter figure repre- 
sents what the individual could have 
“anticipated” in 1937 on the basis of 
his then existing wages. The benefits 
are shown both in dollars and as a 
percentage of the wage being earned 
at retirement in 1952. For the 1939 
and later formulas, figures are given 
for the worker’s benefit alone and 
also for the combined benefits for a 
worker and eligible wife. (Under the 
1935 act there was no additional 
wife’s benefit.) 

There are, of course, sharp in- 
creases in the dollar amounts because 
of the rise in the general wage level. 
For wage scales A and B, the actual 
amount paid under the 1952 amend- 
ments to a retired worker without 


wife is about two and a half times 
what might have been anticipated 
in 1937; for a worker whose wife is 
also eligible for benefits, there is a 
fourfold increase. If the 1935 act 
had been left unchanged, the dollar 
amounts would have risen, but the 
relative adequacy of the benefit when 
related to the final wage would have 
been reduced almost 50 percent. When 
wage scales A and B are used, the 
formula in the 1939 amendments and 
that in the act of 1935, interestingly 
enough, produce about the same 
amounts for a retired worker without 
wife. 

When benefits are considered in 
relation to wages, even for retired 
worker without wife, benefits under 


Table 2.—Benefits under different formulas for il/ustrative wage histories of 


worker retiring 


at end of 1952 








} Old suet benefit " 
. Wace ae _ 
Benefit formula = mpt ' 
Monthly As percent Mont 
, mnt of wa at 
amoun retirement 
ir \ A 
Se ee — Level $24.49 3 
1935... = ; re Increasing 30. 75 18 
aa ae Increasing 0). 64 Is 2 
een ok tee Increasing i). 7E 
eae —_— : Incre 7 5 
, 
1935.__. Level! 29. 5 28 
Se Incr 8.13 16 
Inc s ; 
Oe Increasi 1. 40 ( { 
1952... Increasin 1. 40 2 l t 
I it 
CO EE See ee Level! 51. 25 at 
Increasing 51.75 lj 
eee ee Increasing 1. 40 rd 
1950. ne times banvan Increasing 80. 00 ‘ 
C en — Increasing 85. Of 42 
1 At 1937 figure. 
2 Wife’s benefit not provided under 1935 act; therefore sa imount i me 
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Chart 2.—Method of determining old-age and survivors insurance benefits under the 1952 amendments to 
the Social Security Act 





A, e 2% 
sap M ave Re Mon 
y wa, Pp, “Ly 
Noe “AGE "RiMap 
thly an 4aNce 
, INT s 
y ] $es5 
4 Exomple !: To find the monthly primary insurance amount for a worker having 
_ | cya on average monthly wage since 1936 of $100 and i2 years of coverage prior 
: to 1951: Drow a line connecting $100 on the Average Monthly Wage since 
: 1936 scale with I2 years on the Years of Coverage scale. At the intersection 
: f the line with the Monthly Primary insurance Amount scale the resuiting 
nes amount ($58.00) is indicated. The corresponding point on the Average 
ted Monthly Wage since 1950 sccle ($120) is the average monthly wage for 
is computing the moximum family benefit - in this case $96.00 (80% of $120). 
5 a 
act Example 2: To find the monthly primary insurance amount for o worker having 
c on average monthly wage since 1950 of $200: Note the amount ($70.00) 
lar n the Monthly Primary Insurance Amount scale opposite the average monthly 
the wage ($2¢ This amount ($70.00) is applicable unless the amount arising 
en from the average monthly wage since 1936 is large 
ive 
len 
the 
nd 
gly ~ 
me 
ut 
in 
ed 
ler 
of 
r EARS ‘ 
COVERAC 
PRIOR 
- 95! 
PERCENT OF PRIMARY INSURANCE AMOUNT 
PAYABLE MONTHLY TO BENEFICIARIES: 
— 100% FOR AN ELIGIBLE RETIRED WORKER ody: 
5% ” ” WIDOW OR PARENT 
50% ” ” ” WIFE 
50% EACH FOR ALL ELIGIBLE CHILDREN PLUS 
2 . 25% DIVIDED EQUALLY AMONG THE ELIGIBLE SURVIVOR CHILOREN | 
MAXIMUM TOTAL MONTHLY BENEFIT PAYABLE: 
$168.75 OR 80% OF AVERAGE WAGE, WHICHEVER IS = 
4 7 . . , 
SMALLER, BUT NOT LESS THAN $45.00 
MAXIMUM MONTHLY PRIMARY INSURANCE AMOUNT: 
s $77.10 WHEN USING WAGES SINCE 1936 
" $85.00 * ” . » 1950 
y Bulletin, December 1952 19 
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the 1952 amendments were more 
favorable than those that might have 
been anticipated under the 1935 act 
for all wage scales. The comparison 
is, of course, even more favorable to 
the present program when wife’s 
benefits are taken into account. In 
other words, the benefits that are now 
being paid are relatively far more 
adequate than the original program 
would have provided. 
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VENDOR PAYMENTS 

Continued from page 10) 

receiving aid to dependent 
children. In Connecticut the pay- 
ments are $6 for each recipient of 
old-age assistance and for each family 
receiving aid to dependent children; 
the payments amount to $5 for each 


family 
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recipient of aid to the blind. 

The Federal share of total vendor 
payments in June was 18 percent in 
Connecticut; it was 24 percent in 
New Hampshire. Because the pro- 
portion of money payments below the 
Federal maximums is higher in New 
Hampshire than in Connecticut, a 


larger proportion of the payments 
into the pooled fund in New Hamp- 
shire could be included within the 
Federal maximums. 

Plans approved for two of the 
States not reporting in June—New 
Mexico and West Virginia—also pro- 
vide for a pooled fund. 
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Current Operating Statisti ‘ 
Uurren CTalin QALISTICS 
Table 1.—Selected social insurance and re‘ated programs, by specified period, 1940-52 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, . 
1950-52 


{In thousands] 
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Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-52 


[In thousands] 
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surance Contributions Act. Beginning January 1951, amounts appropriated in 2 Includes accrued interest and repayments on acx t of accru t on 
accordance with sec. 201 (a) of the Social Security Act as amended in 1950; from bonds at time of purchase. 
May 1951, includes deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements * Appropriations suspended from Oct. 10 to Nov iju 5 
Beginning in the fiscal year 1947, includes amounts appropriated to meet costs of which earlier 1951 appropriations were based 
benefits payable to survivors of certain World War II veterans under the Socisi Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treas 
Security Act Amendments of 1946. Beginning November 1951, also includes smal! 
Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-52 
{In thousand 
rote! Ne? total Unex- State accounts Railroad unemployment! insurance int 4 
aie of U. 6. pended a aes F - 
Period assets Govern- balance 
at end of ment tend of | Interest With. jJalanee | P ee 
period securities | 9¢ en : | Deposits sont veg one + it end of Deposits oe i nd of 
acquired ! | perioc | credited irawais period cr ter va 13% 
Cumulative, January 
1936-Septem ber 1952...| $8,796,972 | $8, 786,076 | $10, 895 |$16, 840,816 | $1, 500,810 $10, 280,287 | $8, 061, 34 $920, 796 $152. 577 $522 $735, 632 
Fiscal year: | | 
i elcieteawaceachees 8, 079, 232 649, 933 | 15,035 | 1, 362, 629 147, 662 848, 270 7, 313, 592 14, S84 16, 465 2, 034 64 
EE ES 8, 673, 936 582, 885 26, 855 1, 438, 987 167,441 1, 000, 278 7, 919, 742 5, 442 17 4 4s 2 4 19 
3 months ended: 
September 1950.......-. 7, 530, 538 101, 993 14, 282 331, 990 3. 705 233, 245 6, 754, 022 3, 683 437 . 6, 517 
September 1951.......- 8, 322, 164 245, 992 11, 975 443, 001 3, 644 202, 145 7, 558, 691 2, 802 ; ), 727 3, 473 
September 1952......-.. 8, 706, 972 138, 904 10, 895 393, 501 280) 252, 183 8, 061, 340 3, 770 28 27, 228 5, 632 
1951 
PT. .casaveemes 8, 322, 1/4 — 25, 008 11, 975 15, 004 3, 827 62, 870 2, 457 SS } { 473 
AR .| 8, 297, 864 — 45, 008 32, 683 42, 234 1.454 68, 552 1, 130 i 2 037 
RT, a Ren 8, 509, 369 227, 000 17, 188 280, 564 4, 972 107 H 6, 949 
ly iy ES NE 8, 526, 425 — 65, 020 99, 263 13, 917 0, f 74, 365 il 7, 240 84: 
8, 444, 406 — 4, 000 1,244 32, 818 14 112, 60 7, 685, 988 15 317 . 5, 41 
8, 544, 903 101, 000 20, 831 208, 901 17 103, 692 7, 701, 244 $11 ; i 5, 749 
8, 462, 756 90, 008 28, 602 16, 134 3, 910 101, 591 7, 709, 697 3, 449 iS i 059 
| 8, 410,710 41, 008 17, 564 45, 213 4, 492 8,286 | 7,661,115 92 14 ‘ 9, 595 
8, 663, 592 253, 000 17, 446 345, 160 ; 89, 158 7, 917, 15 211 ; 4, 43 
Rw il ER Be A &, 673, 936 936 6, 855 10, 446 7, O51 84. 912 7, 919, 742 533 3 . 1 19 
a i i a TT gl. Biya 8, 637, 162 — 35, 000 25, 080 WO, 331 31 M4, 776 7, 885, 328 6 3 7, 234 S34 
SE SSR 8, 849, 304 214, 000 23, 313 328, 047 103, 922 8, 109, 45: 129 2 Mi) 
Ei iin aed a A 8, 796, 972 — 40, 006 10, 895 15, 122 249 63, 485 8, 061, 340 , 634 2 632 
1 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at ’ Includes transfers to the account from railroad unemploym e ad- 


time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities re- 
deemed. 

2 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 
account amounting to $107,161,000. 

3 Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits. 

* Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. 
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ministration fund amounting to $85,200,000 and transfers 


a it of the 





account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses on a¢ int of retro- 


active credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemplo 


ance Act Amendments of 1948 
Source: Daily Statement of the U.S 


Treasu 


it Insur- 


Social Security 
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Jant 
Apr 
July 
Oct« 


Jant 
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Table 5.—Estimated payrolls in employment covered by selected programs in relation to civilian wages and salaries, 
by specified period, 1938-52 ' 


[Corrected to Nov. 5, 1952] 























Wages and salaries * Payrolls * covered by— 
; Old-age and State unem- | PR anny d 
Total Civilian | survivors ployment re Swe om ‘ 
| insurance 4 insurance 5 a ’ 
Amount (in millions) 
Calenda 
1938 2, 812 $42, 442 $28, 931 $26, 113 $2, 028 
1934 45,745 45, 347 32, 125 28, 980 2, 161 
1940 49, 587 48, 996 | 35, 560 $2, 352 2, 278 
1941 61, 708 59, 846 45, 286 41, 985 | 2, 687 
1042. 81, 887 75, 557 57, 950 54, 548 | 3, 382 
1943 105, 647 91, 202 69, 379 65, 871 | 4, 085 
M44... 116, 924 | 96, 286 73, 060 68, 886 4, 5307 
1945 = 117, 676 95, 078 71, 317 | 66, 411 4, 514 
1946 111, 256 103, 294 | 79, 260 73, 145 4, 866 
1947. 122, 042 117, 974 | 92, 449 | 86, 234 5, 107 
1048 | 134, 327 | 130, 357 102, 255 95,731 | 5, 581 
1049 : 2 133, 418 129, 169 | 99, 989 93, 520 5, 119 
1950 : 145, 582 140, 583 | 109, 421 102, 835 | 5, 320 
1951 169, 874 | 161, 234 | 133, 800 118, 243 6, 101 
January- Marc! 40, 162 38, 312 30, 900 28, 006 | 1, 458 
April-June 42,129 | 40, 011 32, 900 29, 155 | 1, 549 
July-September 43, 082 | 40, 803 34, 000 29, 296 1, 555 
October-December 44, 501 42, 108 36, 000 31, 786 1, 539 
January 43, 516 41,024 34, 000 29, 943 1, 5304 
Percent of civilian wages and salaries 
Calendar | | 
1938 . See A dcvtnbaieendl 100.0 | 68. 2 61.5 4.8 
1939. : z ee | ee AS dh 100.0 70.8 63.9 4.8 
1940... : ; lee da Py 100. 0 72.6 66. 0 4.6 
1941 4 aR Te 100.0 75.7 70.2 | 4.5 
1942 om 6 100. 0 76.7 72.2 4.5 
1943... 100.0 76.1 | 72.2 4.5 
1044 Caran * —_ slabbidiilldes 100.0 | 75.9 | 71.5 4.7 
1945. 100.0 | 75.0 69.8 4.7 
1M a oe bed 100. 0 76.7 | 70. 8 4.7 
1947 Jill ‘ socde 100. 0 78.4 | 73.1 | 4.3 
1948 pyous — - 100.0 78. 4 73. 4 | 4.2 
SE ES eens 1, IT ee re AR 100.0 | 77.4 72. 4 | 4.0 
19%) eo eee 100.0 | 77.8 | 73.1 3.8 
1951 100.0 | 83.0 | 73.3 | 3.8 
| | | 
January-Marc! se 100.0 80. 7 73.1 | 3.8 
April-June 100.0 | 82.2 | 72.9 3.9 
July-Septem ber 100.0 83.3 | 71.8 | 3.8 
October—Decem ber 100.0 | 85.5 | 75.5 3.7 
} | 
10% | i 
ST ES ee ee ee ae 100.0 82.9 73.0 3.7 


! i | 





Continental United States, except as otherwise noted (see footnotes 2 and 7). 
? Represents estimated wages and salaries, in cash and in kind, earned in speci- 
fied period in continental United States and, in addition, pay of Federal civilian 
personne! in all other are cludes employee contributions to social insurance 
and related programs. Quarterly data reflect prorating of year-end bonus 
payments 
' Wages paid in specified period 
‘Through 1950 represents taxable wages plus estimated nontaxable wages in 
excess of $3,000 earned in employment covered by program; beginning Jan. 1, 1951, 
taxable wages plus estimated nontaxable wages in excess of $3,600. Excludes 
earnings of self-employed persons covered since Jan. 1, 1951. 
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&’ Taxable wages plus nontaxable wages earned in employment covered by pro- 
gram; excludes earnings of railroad workers covered by State laws through June 
1939. 

* Beginning 1947, includes temporary disability insurance. 

? Taxable wages plus nontaxable wages in excess of $300 a month; includes a 
small amount of taxable wages for Alaska and Hawaii. 

Source: Data on wages and salaries from the Office of Business Economics, 
Department of Commerce; data on payrolls for selected programs based on re- 
ports of administrative agencies. 





Table 6.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status ' at the end of the 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Oct. 31, 1952] 





Item 


Total 


Old-age 








Monthly benefits in current-| 
payment status at end | 


of month: 


1951 | 
SN ccnine nasebbiell |4, 232, 453/$149, 914. 8 2, 204, 016 
at aa eee }4, 290,791) 151, 825. 5/2, 231, 141 
SS ESOS Toe 4, 332,176) 153, 214. 3/2, 252, 293 
PE ona cecosesekitel }4, 378, 985) 154, 791. 1/2, 278, 470 
| | 
1952 
Janwary..................}4, 433, 279} 156, 720. 912 306, 984 
ESS rea" /4, 475, 765, 158, 172. 1/2, 328, 336 
et EE Se ge }4, 512,138, 159, 331. 8/2, 344, 684 
_ pidivbbeotensshaicdl 14, 548, 652, 160, 445. 4/2, 359, 213 
-s SRE 4, 574, 664| 161, 229. 1/2, 367, 710 
cnenaonbonnscakdiiiedl }4, 593, 801 161, 739. 4)2, 372, 308 
Jaly..... . -------~-~}4, 608, 494) 162, 296. 8/2, 381, 641 
_ | SS eee /4, 679, 986 166, 400.0) .....__- 


Monthly benefits awarded | 


in September 1952 3_.__. 


' Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no 
duction of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. 


Table 7.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Estimated number of families and beneficiaries in receipt of ben« 


| Number 


Amount Number 


Amount 


| ow ife’sor | 
husband’s | 








| 


he 


SSE Se 14, 787, 213) 193, 725. 0)........ 
151,944; 7,683.9)....___. 








deduction or only to de- 


97, 231. 
98, 103. 
98, 710. 
99, 216. 
99, 502. 
99, 591. 
100, 002. 


$93, 072. 6 
94, 132. 
94, 977. 
96, 008. 


8 
l 
3 


~ WO De «rm 





na 
| 


625, 736, $14, 259. 9 
634, 319) 14, 442. 
640, 241) 14, 573.3 
646, 800) 14, 709. 5 


654, 335) 14, 878.8 
658, 921) 14, 979. 6 
662, 799) 15, 060.8 
665, 482) 15, 111.4 
667,450) 15,153. 5 
668, 297) 15, 160. 6 
670, 772; 15, 235.4 








816, 746/$21, 

830, 587) 

S38, 801 

846, 247) 22, 
i 


Number Amount |Number Amount 


855, 931} 22, 984. 6 
a4, 477) 23, 1.8.4 
873, 117] 23, 422. 1 
883, 331) 23, 677.7 
890, 935! 23, 868. 5 
896, 850) 24. 008.9 
895, 775) 23, 955. 5 


| Widow’s or 
widower’s 
j-—- 


| 


— ae: 


14, 744 





15, 161 


425, 253 





? Total amount partly estimated. 
3 Distribution by type of benefit not yet availabie. 








15, 282. 2 


Number |Amount |> 


| 
| 
| 
| 


367, 728)$13, 270. 4 
374, 460) 13, 505.0 
379, 291) 13, 674. 2| 
334,265 13, 849 1 
300, 731) 14, 076.5 
397, 107} 14, 299. 5 
403, 210} 14, 514 





Mother's P 


Number! Amount) Nun 
190, 835) $6, 688. 2 5 
201, 437; 6,723.7 I 
202,415| 6,741.9 19 
203, 782; 6,775.8 l 
| 
| 
205, 739; 6,831.9 
207, 167! 6,866.3 } 
208, 365) 6, 892 ) 
210, 604 6, 955.8 2 
212, 379 003 2 
214, 030 7, 053. 2 n 


214,335) 7,083.6 : 


average monthly benefit in current-payment status, by family group, end of June 1952 and 1951 
[In thousands, except for average benefit; data corrected to Oct. 31, 1952] 





Family classification of beneficiaries in 
current-payment status 





Retired worker families.....................- 


| 
| 


June 








a. dl eeenedoomubdanmaeabe 
IT OS PT SE ea a 


Worker and wife aged 65 and over 
Worker and wife under age 65! 


Worker and aged dependent husband......................... | 


Worker and | child 


Worker and 2 or more children___ 


Worker, wife aged 65 or over, and 1 or more children 
Worker, wife under age 65, and 1 or more children 


INL 11.54.20 Bp od cguncandetccocumietdendeoucedinates 


Neen dan cn haetendnaabivebenoed 


Aged dependent widower 
Widowed mother only ! 


en El en etc neea need s 


tl a ie et a ie a lal 


A EL le NE i a ae sieaptmnndintianinisine 
4 or more children 
1 aged dependent parent 


NN eee 





1 Benefits of children were being withheld. 
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30, 1952 





Average 
Number Number of monthly Number 
of benefi- amount of 
families ciaries er families 
family 
3, 278.7 | SS 8 ¢ ee ae 2, 869. 0 
2, 372.3 | RG Bo cedioncnae 2, 090.7 
1, 601.7 1, 691.7 | $40. 10 1, 478.8 
1, 194.4 1, 194.4 43. 20 1, 091. 1 
497.3 | 497.3 32. 80 387.7 
633.5 | 1, 267.0 70.10 | 568. ! 
4 i. 58. 40 5 
3.4 6.8 62. 10 2.4 
7.3 14.6 61. #0 10.2 
5.0 17.4 | 67. 70 5.6 
.8 2.5 78. 50 4 
30.2 | 109. 0 75. 90 24. 
906.4 ek  ! ] eae | 778.3 
421.3 | 421.3 36. 00 350. 1 
.4 4 30. 00 2 
3.5 3.5 35. 80 2.5 
94.6 | 189. 2 77. 50 88. 6 
62.5 | 187.5 93. 80 57.5 
53.2 | 248.5 91. 90 43.8 
2 4) 95. 20 | I 
154.1 14.1 36. 20 128.0 
57.7 115.4 61. 30 50. 6 
20.7 62. 1 78. 30 19. 1 
19.2 81.0 80. 70 22.0 
17.4 17.4 36. 80 14.7 
1.6 | 3.2 71. 50 1.1 


June 30, 1951 


Number of 
benefi 
ciaries 


4, 033. 6 


2, 748. 2 
1, 478.8 


1,091 1 


month by 
ptember 1952 


type of benefit and by month, September 1951-September 1952, and monthly benefits awarded, Se 


fits and 


y 
10. & 
43. 5 
id. OU 
40 
2. 40 
1. 30 
gn) 
2 
43. 4 
6.2 
60 
HO 
10 
13. 8 
42 a 
: m~ 
$5. 50 
60. 40 
7 
| st) 
36, 80 
2.1 


Social Security 











Bu 





Table 8.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 
benefits, by State, September 1952 


[Corrected to Oct. 22, 1952] 








Weeks of unemp-oy- 
Initial claims! ment covered by Compensated unemployment 






























































continued claims | A ; 
AVcrage 
——— j eee — 7 =. ee weekly 
— , a ae a ae insured 
anita andl Stat on All types of unemployment Total unemployment unem- 
ae | ee ee eee —*~y 
—— | ’ | T . ’ Average | under 
oO ] ne | ) ‘ | State 
Total Women Total Women Weeks | senaill weekly Weeks Average State . 
compen- | said? number of | compen- weekly programs 
sated a benefi sated | payment 
| ciaries 
| 
| 6 ) 577 231, 172 3, 158, 685 1,384,414 | 2,775,521 | $62,093, 948 630,800 | 2, 556, 516 | $23. 19 4 687, 069 
Region I | | 
Connecticut-... 300 7, 37¢ 4, 254 48,472 | 29, 316 41, 430 862, 520 | 9, 416 39, 209 21. 38 | 10, 049 
Maine... 5 2, 333 18, 917 | 11, 282 | 14, 608 | 233, 146 | 3, 320 12, 198 17.06 4, 084 
Massachusetts 21, 51 32, 513 16, 506 182, 354 | 89, 864 | 167, 054 3, 888, 874 | 37, 967 152, 318 24.45 39. 120 
New Hampshire y 1, 579 2, 739 27, 613 17,115 | 21, 971 | 24, 140 4, 993 18, 815 20.79 | 6,014 
Rhode Island 2, 768 j 4, 516 50, 408 | 28, 167 46, 818 1, 019, 740 | 10, 640 45, 098 22.11 | 11, 231 
Vermont ’ 7 762 10, 053 | 4, 568 8, 739 | 185, 924 | 1, 986 7, S41 22.12 2,118 
Region II i 
New Jersey { ; 714 16, 705 | 140, 553 68, 992 | 129, 568 3, 172, 869 | 29, 447 119, 186 25. 40 31, 843 
New York & } 133, 40 58, 200 186, 291 212, 000 | 425, 806 10, 659, 364 | 96, 774 386, 398 26. 25 107, 350 
Puerto Rico 19 Pe a SP esent ee. ae mene — ale nae * esslobensasaaGtbus 
DP scteh  . «S00 Ibenusécnsenaleonndie’ ant sol oncupaapp a ieanee a bostbcunig 
Region IT! 
Dela ware 610 244 2. 969 1, 384 | 2, 650 | 50, 358 602 2, 457 19. 69 70 
Penneyivani 14 19, 928 351, 839 | 127, 341 325, 861 | 7, 968, 445 74, 059 307, 040 24. 99 Ts, 565 
negion | | | 
Dist. of Col 1, 24 480 7, 389 3,471 | 6, 492 | 117, 182 | $75 6, 396 18. 11 5! 
Maryland MS 4,979 1, 871 | 31, 441 | 12, 098 | 30, 768 44, 248 6, 99 28, 072 21. 89 72 
North Carolina : 2, 874 7,714 | R2, 12¢ 50, 442 | 79, 347 | 1, 298, 293 8, 033 74, 405 16. 76 078 
Virgir an . 3, 608 1, 923 | 27, 430 | 13, 241 25, 998 | 479, 109 | 909 24, 748 18. 82 }, O19 
' West \ rgini 0S 1, 048 | 54, 020 10, 286 48, 42 967, 501 11, 006 45, 398 20. 93 11, 865 
“gion | | 
Alabama 259 1, 547 | 64, 929 16, 533 52. 604 943, 180 | 1, 95 50, 109 18. 26 14,175 
Florida ‘ 8, 704 3, 604 75, 959 | 44,115 | 65, 681 1, 111, 553 | 4, 928 63, 934 17. 04 7, 193 
Georg " 2, 493 | 45, 064 | 24, 138 | 604 | 644, 107 8 567 35, 616 17. 36 ), 635 
Mississippi . s 1, 485 | 27, 915 | 9, 875 | 22, 448 397, 170 | 102 20), 082 18. 40 i, 145 
South Carolina 4 2, 231 | 30, 905 15, 442 | 25, 917 457, 862 | 890 24, 202 18.18 i, 927 
; Tenr - ( ‘ 903 3, 261 | 84, 039 36, 706 | 73, 250 1, 225, 350 16, 648 70, 32% 16. 90 | 9, 102 
Region VI | | 
Kentucky... 8 561 2, 810 | 65, 397 | 21, 628 | 57, 825 1, 171, 530 | 13, 142 | 53, 962 20.73 4,790 
Michigan ‘ 5 IAN 6, 717 | 160, 287 | 47, 042 133, 162 | 3, i] 30, 264 | 128, 430 26.95 | 29, 602 
Ohio - f 35 7, 776 | 112, 225 | 50, 685 104, 828 2, | 23, 825 | 97, 087 25.27 | 23, 631 
Region VII i | 
Illinois. . 21, 28, 139 11, 073 | 234, 721 | 102, 940 | 195, 759 4, 497, 680 | 44,491 | 165, 101 25. 04 | 2, 270 
Indiana 5, 292 ), 448 3, 010 60, 609 | 23, 851 | 62, 433 1, 474, 501 14, 159 | 56, 73% 24.41 | 2, 304 
Wisconsin 24 12 1, 826 | 43, 344 | 14, 400 | 38, 615 1, 010, 353 8, 776 | 35, 152 26. 79 9, 303 
Region VIII } 
Minnesota 5, & l 1, 581 26, 426 | 14, 321 22, 732 392, 634 5, 166 17.81 O94 
Montana 4, USZ 41s 203 1,915 | 1, 157 | 1, 490 26, 978 | 339 | 18. 01 415 
North Dakota 14 ) 42 798 537 665 13; 423 151 | 21.47 | 159 
South Dakota 151 | 81 | x32 | 71 | 53 14, 284 | 171 20.15 | 204 
Region 1X | | 
lo £3 1, 153 | 25, 972 | 7,123] 26, 443 | 308, 154 | 6, 010 24. 00 | 907 
Ka as 687 608 | Q, 28 4,175 | 8 700 | 185, 792 | 1,977 | 22. 21 2,015 
Missouri. ..... 8 624 4, 300 | 49, 571 24, 713 | 35, 972 | 651, 126 8, 175 | 19. 55 , 908 
Nebraska 777 | 469 | 2, 72 1,778 | 2, 699 | 52. 657 | 613 | 20. 52 iid 
Region X | | | 
Arkansas r ] , 741 966 | 23, 467 | 7, 244 14, 910 247, 623 3, 389 13, 401 | 17. 25 4, 363 
Louisiana... ), 265 7, 655 | 1, 452 | 45, 853 | 12, 808 38, 19 776, 598 | 8, 681 34, 568 21.18 | 10, 180 
Oklahoma... 15, 865 4,275 1,319 26, 968 11, 202 19, 416 359, 820 | 4,413 18,177 | 19.00 | 5, 717 
me rua 56, 224 6, 304 2, 042 | 44, 657 | 18, 079 33, 436 | 560, 170 | 599 | 31, 91 17.08 | 9, 321 
,egion X I | 
Colorado. i 1, 659 522 | 207 2, 947 | 1, 319 2, 264 47, 243 | | 21. 19 617 
New Mexicc I7 685 14 3, 508 983 | 3, 137 67, 303 | 21. 86 S11 
Utal 5 wid 453 | 5, 547 | 3, 247 | 4, 089 93, 202 | 23. 88 | 1, 139 
ee 1, 686 139 | 61 | 582 | 351 457 | 10, 752 | 24. 60 | 115 
egion XII | 
Arizona. ....... 6, 234 703 715 | 8, 219 | 4, 032 | 5, 491 111, 563 | 1, 248 220 20. 54 | 1, 834 
California... . : 4, 407 16,814 | 21, 579 246, 65 136, 505 | 221, 966 4, 919, 553 | 50, 447 755 | 22.95 | 55, 483 
Hawaii - 1, 789 836 11, 377 4, 803 | 8, 480 | 171, 701 1, 927 20. 88 | 
Nevada 3, 056 703 229 2, 518 | 976 2, 278 | 54, 824 518 2,151 | 24. 49 | 608 
Region XIII 
Alaska. _. 14 604 268 | 3, 685 | 1, 688 | 657 111, 822 | 831 3, 596 30. 60 | 
=e 07 427 228 | 3, 532 2, 398 610 51, 356 593 2, 448 19. 95 722 
Oregon Pidites > O19 7. 816 2.173 | 29, 431 13, 537 25, 956 | 554, 886 5, 899 24, 256 | 22. 00 | 3, 910 
Washington... ), 567 12, 508 2, 897 54, 855 23, 045 | 43, 970 1, 024, 551 | 9, 993 41, 863 | 23. 56 12, 797 


1 Excludes transitior 
2 Total, part-totail, a 
+ Not adjusted for v« 

bined-wage plan. 
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5’ Data not available. 
com- 
State agencies. 


4 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 





Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, 


and 


affiliated 








Table 9.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, September 1951-September 1952 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 
















































































| ! | | 
| | } Aid » Spates A ~ to | | Aid | Aid 
children the ii 7 | to the 
‘ perma- Old- jdepend-| Ald perma- Gen- 
Year and Total Old-age Aid to nently General Total age ent | to nently | eral 
month assistance Recipients the blind ne assistance | assist- | chil- | the and assist- 
totally ance dren blind | totally! an 
Families dis- | (fami- dis- " 
Total? | Children abled lies) abled 
| 
Number of recipients | Percentage change from previous month 
| | | 
606, 078 | 2,084,104 | 1, 553, 249 97,158 | 113,049 a | —0.3} —1.0| —0.2! +1.5 —26 
597,249 | 2,055,463 | 1, 532, 255 97, 185 i14, 923 311, 000 }.......-. ; =.4 15); ©@® +1.7 (4) 
591, 992 | 2,039,163 | 1,520,326 | 97,221 | 118,284 316,000 |._...._. —.2}; -—.9 (3) +2.9]) +16 
591,850 | 2,041,473 1, 522, 930 | 97,179 124, 419 | TED leuascens —.2/ ‘ +5.2 +2.2 
j ! 
| Pek | beh | 
593, 618 | 2,047,286 | 1, 527, 796 97,215 | 128,493 | 339,000 | cadence | —.3 +.3/ @) +33) +651 
593, 954 | 2,050,773 | 1, 531, 064 | 97,142 | 131,778 | 336, 000 eneduint -.3| +.1 -.1 +2.6 | —.9 
596,740 | 2,061,603 | 1, 540,055 97,257 | 134, 957 335, 000 |........ } —.2] +.5] +.1] +24 —.5 
598,401 | 2,068,811 | 1, 546, 313 | 97, 353 138, 017 320, 000 | ee i; -.3 +.3 +.1 +2.3) —45 
598, 236 | 2,069,852 | 1, 547, 265 97,571 | 141,830 301, 000 |-------- —.2 (*) +.2 +2.8 —5.8 
589, 968 | 2, 041, 549 1, 527, 358 | 97, 145, 345 SED litiwnscos —.3 —1.4 +.1 +2. 5 —2.6 
578, 155 | 2,006,321 | 1,501,148 | 97,670 | 148, 132 307,000 j....-...| —.4/ —20] @) $1.9] +45 
August ome | 572, 100 | 1,990,862 | 1,490,088 | 97,905) 151,457 296, 000 |-o-- =. | —2/ -—Lo| +.2] +22] <7 
RT RRR aR 2, 642, 569,215 | 1, 984,243 | 1, 486, 495 98, 071 153, 902 5 274, 000 |------- —.1 —.5 +.2 +1.6 —6.8 
Amount of assistance | Percentage change from previous month 
| | 
1951 } i | | | 
September... ./$188, 369, 274 |$119, 841, 541 $44, 819, 189 '$4, 567, 563 |$5, 150, 981 |$13, 990, 000 +0.1; +0.4/ +02 +0.2;) +4.1 —4.4 
RL : 189, 758, 568 | 120, 746, 277 | 44, 675, 023 4, 640, 500 | 5,274, 768 | 14, 422, 000 +.7 | +.8/ -.3 +1.6 + 2.4 +3. 1 
November....| 189, 739, 083 | 120, 439, 062 | 44, 575, 407 4, 663,332 | 5, 431, 282 14, 630,000 | (4) —.3 —.2) +.5 +3.0 +14 
miber....| 190, 820,555 | 120, 200, 184 44, 856, 070 4, 671, 872 | 5,779,429 | 15, 204, 000 | +.6; —.1 +.7 +.2 +6.4 +3.9 
! | | | | | ; 
1952 | | | | | 
i | | | | | 
January...... 192, 067, 787 | 120, 076, 903 45, 118, 621 4, 808, 443 | 5,934,820 | 16,129,000; +.7/ —.2 +.6) +29) +27 +61 
February... .. 192, 324, 805 | 120, 209, 179 | 45, 274, 623 | 4,840, 367 | 6,097,636 | 15,903,000 | +.1 +.1 +.3] +.7|) +2.7 —1.4 
March........| 192, 614, 690 | 120, 240, 482 | 45, 469, 064 | 4,836,239 | 6,222,905 | 15, 846, 000 +.2 @) | +.4 -.1 +2.1 —-.4 
April. ‘SeRERER 192, 165, 737 | 120, 106,071 | 45, 713, 331 | 4, 851, 436 6, 363, 899 | 15,131,000, —.2; —.1 +.5 +3) 423) —45 
| eae 191, 430, 861 | 120, 300, 263 45, 505, 911 | 4,875, 654 | 6,565,033 | 14, 004, 000 —.4 | +.2 —.5 +.5 +3.2 —6.9 
Pi siweknads 190, 026, 202 | 120, 199, 838 44, 768, 504 | 4, 883,935 | 6,694,925 | 13, 479, 000 —.7 —.2) —1.6 +.2) +2.0 —4.4 
Gl Aiiencceoas 191, 360, 823 | 120, 542, 635 | 44, 175, 800 | 4,043,745 6,842,643 | 14, 856, 000 +.7 +.3 —1.3 +1.2 +2. 2 +10.2 
August....... 189, 513, 460 | 120, 424, 755 43, 620, 480 4, 959,304 | 6,973,831 | 13, 535, 000 —1.0 —.1 —1.3 +.3 +1.9 —8.9 
September....| 189, 677,398 | 121, 249, 758 43, 521, 032 4, 974, 672 | 7,074,936 ° 12, 857, 000 +.1 +.7 -2 +.3 +1.4 —4,7 
| | 
io definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All data subject ) ——— ~- on 0.05 percent. 
to revision. * Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
5’ Excludes Nebraska; data not available. Percentage change based on data for 


the amount of assistance. 


? Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in fam- 
ilies injwhich the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in deter- 
mining 


52 States. 





SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 
(Continued from page 2) 


computations from old-age benefi- 
ciaries who had remained at or re- 
turned to work after becoming en- 
titled to old-age benefits and had 
earned 6 quarters of coverage after 
1950. In July 1952, for the first time, 
such beneficiaries were eligible to 
have their benefits recomputed under 
the new formula. 


THE NUMBER OF CLAIMs filed for bene- 
fits under the State unemployment 
insurance programs again dropped 
sharply in September. Initial claims, 
which had dec'ined by 52.0 percent 


28 


between July and August, fell off 21.5 
percent to 561,600. The total was the 
smallest for any month in the past 2 
years and was 22 percent less than 
that in September 1951. The number 
of weeks of unemployment claimed 
(which represent continuing employ- 
ment) dropped 32.5 percent in Sep- 
tember to 3,158,700—a new low for 
the month during the postwar period 
and 11 percent less than in September 
1951. Primarily responsible for the 
sharp reduction were the develop- 
ments that followed the settlement 
of the dispute in the steel industry— 
the swift return to peak production 
in that industry, the recall of workers 
in industries affected by the shut- 


down, and accelerated hiring in major 
industrial areas as manufacturers 
attempted to make up for lost pro- 
duction. 

The same factors were also chiefly 
responsible for the marked decreases 
in the number of beneficiaries and 
amount of benefits paid. The number 
of claimants receiving unemployment 
benefits averaged 630,800 weekly— 
35.6 percent less than in August and 
16.8 percent less than in September 
a year earlier. Total benefits paid 
dropped 34.9 percent to $62.1 million, 
which was approximately the same 
amount paid out in September 1951. 
The average check for total unem- 
ployment was $23.19. 


Social Security 
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Table 10.—Amount of vendor payments for medical 
care for recipients of public assistance, by program 
and State, July 195 


| Aid to the | 


Old-age Aid to Aid | perma- General 
State assist lependent to the nently and assist - 
ance children blind | totally | ance 


disabled 





Alaska... a Sy (*) $22 
Calif. - seces (*) 44,720 
Conn $187, 704 $72, 080 $3, 080 | (4 

Del. 

Hawai 5 ‘ Y | £4, 21° 

a 435, 1 ] it 46, 312 90, 483 KG, OOS 
Ind... 258, 38 42, 54t 10, 740 (4 132, 836 
lowa seeve () 149. 703 
Kans : ! 59 2,177 | 18, 432 | 32, 715 
La.. ‘ ly 69 107 | 625 13 
Mai: | ' 33, 204 
M Ass 329, 041 1 70 —— 104, 690 1] ), 718 
Micl 8 1,374 | 14, 17¢ 69, 47 
Minn 79 { 73, 957 41,742 ‘ 5 
Mont _- ae cnnede ; 118, 228 
Nebr ; 279, ¢ 6, OO 919 (‘ 
Nev Y } ‘ 4, 5K 
N.H 56 Zt ] is 2, O93 192 

N.J ; aaa 342 
N. Me 12 } 603 | 9, 62 
| 

N. Y 1, 291, 39 100, 27 53, 589 417, 63. 
N, ¢ Ss, 4 1, 454 1, 794 ] OR2 
N, Dak... 22, 4 , 4 34 1, 980 13, 387 
Ohio £4 175,7 7. 5, 339 . oa 123, 419 
we ec nod 104, 801 
R. 93, 212 ), 468 1, 800 2, 713 0, 112 
ee . * — is 9, ORD 
8. Dak i <_ eet | 3, 662 
Utal | 1,47 5 155 164 | s 
a A. = | 4, 328 
SER 94, 3 0, 579 , 902 f, 763 | 104, 58% 
1 Fo r July ¢ data excludi vendor paym« or medic sl care, 2 see the Bulletin, 
October 1952 

2 Ex te States that made no vendor payments for medical care for July 


or did not report such payment For t special types of public assistance, 
figures in italics represent payments made without Federal participation 

‘In all States except Californ uisiana, Massachusetts, Nevada, 
New Jersey, and Utah include nade on behalf of recipients of the 
special types of public assistance 

4 No program for aid to the permanentl3 

5 Data not availabk 


and totally disabled. 


-4 
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Table 11.—Average payments including vendor payments 
for medical care and average amount of vendor pay- 
ments per assistance case, by program and State, 
July 1952 ' 























i Aid to » Aid to the 
| Old-age dependent | Aidto j/permanentiy 
assistance ch ildre n | the blind | and totally 
| | (per familv) ») | disabled 
Ls a Ladad & 
State 2 [ven-| | Ven- | Ven- | Ven- 
‘ dor | | dor dor | dor 
pay- pay- | pay- pay- 
aol |ments assist- |e nts! esnist- me nts ae ments 
ance | F | ance | [F assist ance |_ {r. 
Bs medi-} * | medi-| medi P medi- 
| | cal | |} cal | cal cal 
| care | care | care care 
ae * ‘ipa I sae |---| -—— ——|-—— 
cine deine ting ss $73. 55,$11. 00) $122. 87'$16. 00/$80. 76/$10.00! (°) @ 
Del. Re Hy olin P 85. 69 A Rete. EE BMS et 
OT Se : $.85' 93.71) 9.26) 44.87) 4.00 $50.66) $3.74 
RN .| 52.26} 12. 50) 115.43) 6.88, 58.52) 11.30) 63.27) 26.02 
| BEE | 41.60} 5.93) 72.24) 5.14) 44.99) 6.18) (%) (3) 
Kans | 56.01 3.67| 95.25 $. 8. 
La.. 50.03) (4 63. 82 
Mass. 72.10} 3.37) 119.24 
Mich | 50.24 94 
Minn | 59.33 14.34) 107.87 
Nebr | 54.10! 13.12) 92.53 
J 
Nev 54. 93 i SE A 
N.H 51.15) 8.00 107.59) 11. 
N.J ‘ * hd 100.45) 1.98 ... ake e 
N. Mex : .....| 43.05) 1.16) 65.18) 3.62) 40.01; 1.34) 42.19] 4,28 
N.Y 65.04) 11.05) 118.89) 7.76; 73.72) 12.37) 72.87] 13.18 
N. ( 24. 99 17| 48.70 Oey halal MM Es 28. 56) -33 
N. Dak.. 53.43: 2.55) 97.91 2.33) 59. 40 . 30) 61.99) 2.97 
Ohio 50.72; 1.53| 73.85 55| 5.44) i 
R. I = 55.19} 9.90) 105.65) 12.00) 66.19) 9. 
ee a 55. 92 185 107. 67 31' 40.92 70! 58. 19 ~ 
Wis 54.94; 5.78; 122.72, 11.16| 60.23] 5.28) 68:14; 4.83 
| 


1 For July data excluding ven¢ dor payments for medical care, see the Buil- 
letin, October 1952. All averages based on cases receiving money payments, 
vendor payments for medical care, or both. Averages for general assistance 
not computed here because of difference among States in policy or practice 
regarding use of general assistance funds to pay medical bills for recipients 
Figures in italics represent payments 


of the special types of public assistance 
made without Federal participation 

2 Excludes States that made no vendor payments for medical care for July 
or did not report such payments. 

3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

‘ Less than 1 cent 

5 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients 





Table 12.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, September 1952 ' 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 





| Payments to 


recipients Percentage change from— 























| 
i 
| Num- | | 
State | berof | | August 1952 | September 1951 
= | recip- | in— in— 
ients Total CO) a eee ee 
amount age | 4 | 
| | — Amount} — | Amount 
| 
Total ?.--/2, 642, 398' $121, 249,758 $45.89. —0.1 +0.7' —3.0 +1.2 
genes | 70,701! 1,546,455! 21.85) —.6 —.2} -11.6, —10.5 
eae 1, 630 93,472, 57.34) —-.4 —.4 — 1.4) +10 
Piitsccooc-cl | Me 698,445) 49.98) —.3 +.1) —1.0 —1.3 
sme | 586,983! 1,440,545) 25.28) —1.0 +.3) —8.2) +10.7 
i benans<od 272, 542) 17,981,539) 65.98 —.1 -.3 —.7 —1.9 
Colo aa 51, 730 4,160,883 80.43 +.1) +14.2)} —1.1 +4.5 
REE S- 16, 640 1,046,155, 62.87) —1.5 —.9| —15.6 —12.7 
ilichat ommend 1, 756 63,254, 36.02 +.5 +1.2, +11.1 +34. 2 
eG 2, 715 131, 486, 48.43 —.7 —.3} -—3.9 —2.5 
Fla. 66, 2, 632, 565; 39.33) —.1 +. 6 —3.2 —1.1 
Ga........-.-| 96,242) 2,982,201) 31.31) (3) +.1] —1.0) +27.4 
Hawaii...... 2, 163 72, 839, 33. 67) —.7 -.5) —5. —4.4 
Idaho........ | 9, 161) 465, 656, 50.83 —.3 -.2| —4.0 +3.3 
I | 108,797! 4,563,585) 41.95 —.3 +.1) —5.2 —l4. 1 
Ind y 1, 36. 4 —.4 : —9.7 —7.4 
lowa a 7 2, 42. O8 —.3 (3) —3.2 +.1 
Kans ans 1, { 52. 86 —.1 +.2) —3.1 +4. 1 
eS l, 0. 17 +.3 +. 3) —16.2 —14.9 
, dadepatediall j 0.04; (3) +.1 +1.4 +9.0 
Maine 43.34) —.4 3} -—5.9 —4.9 
Mi --| 11,160 169, 756 —.4 —.3) —3.2 +3.3 
Mass 07, 892 6, 730, 564 +.1 —.4 — 3.6 +8. 5 
Miel 90, 174 4, 506, 124 —.3 —.1)} —5.1 +.5 
eae 4, 049 2, 491, 631 -.1 +.7 -1.6 —.¢ 
Liss 58, 006 1, 303, 124 —.8 —.1 —.9 +20. 1 
ee 130, 882 5, 978, 460 (4 —1.0 +4.4 
Mont 10, 866 587, 661 —.5 —.7) —5.9 —1.0 
ee 20, O76 49, 760 —1.2 1.4) —11.1 18.7 
Nev 2, 701 14f\, 486 0 +. 1 —2.5 -4.3 
H 6, 987 304, 410 —.1 —.3 —1.3 —2.7 
| 
N. 22, 000 1, 223, G88 ‘ +i.8 4.0 +6.0 
N lex 10, 667 442, 531 —.4 —.9 7 +6.8 
Me } 112, 215 6, 265, 53s —.4 - 2.6 +1.2 
N. ¢ 51, 133 1, 287, 232 ‘ +. 9) — 16.2 -7.2 
N. Dak 8, 709 457, 628 -.1 +1.8) —2.8 +1.4 
Obi ----| 113,004 5, 940, 965 -.1 +5.9) —4.1 +2. 0 
Ok) cua 05, 090 5, 481, 633 l - 6 —2.1 15.6 
Oreg 22, 221 1,200,977) 5m. 1 —.3 +.2) —3.5 +2.4 
j 70, 415 2, 765, 734 1 2s oF] —-1.0 —9.7 5.4 
} 41, 104 299, 245 28 +3. 1 +1. 7'+121.0 111 
digital 9, 182) 429,056) 46.73 +. 1 +. 6 5.4 3.65 
s.C — 42, 212 1, 155, 222' 27.37 -.1 ~2. 0 6.1 
Dak 11, G86 404, 524 42. 42 -.2 : 3.0 ‘ 
Ter 59, 402 1,951,679, 32.81 2 +.5 4.7 7.6 
Tex 218, 205 7, SH, 991 4.75 +.1) —1.0 +1.s 
Utal 9, 703 540, 846 ; 2 —1.1 +4.0 
Vet 6, 966 281,035 40.34 ‘ +.4 +.6 +4.6 
VAs ; 6sy 7, 582 11.00 +3 +3 +a.0 +8. 7 
v 18, 303 442,378; 24.17 —.5 +18 6.1 +1.8 
Was 66, 346 4,090,408 61.79 —.4 —1.2 1.0 — 38.6 
W.Va i 26, 518 743,022) 28.02 +.6 +.2) +2.4 +10.1 
| 50, 649 2, 507,926, 49.52 —.2 + 5) —26 +23 
a ilematadeld 4,115 220, 508, 55.80 —.6 _ —4.4 —4.1 


For de finition of ter rms see ° the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 
? Includes 3,870 recipients under 65 years of age in Colorado and payments 
to these recipients. Such payments are made without Federal participation. 
Increase of less than 0.05 percent 
* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent 











Table 13.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, September 1952 ' 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving or ly such 
payments] 





Payments to 


recipients Percentage change fron 





Num- | | 
State ber of | August 1952 September 195] 
recip- | in in 
ients Total | Aver- us 
| @mount | age 
| | | — Amount : . ' - A mount 
| | 
Total ?__. 98,071 | $4,974,672 |$50.73 | +-0.2 70.3 | +0.9 +8.9 
Total, 52 | | 
States 4..' 98, 030 | 4, 972,343 | 530.72 +.2 r.3 | +3.9 + 11.6 
Ala. cnabae 1, 520 | 37,988 | 24.99 4 i 9 1.2 +6.6 
Alaska....... 33 | 1,786} (4) ‘ (4 a 
Ariz... 703 38,519 | 54.79 L @ % —74 
as ee eee 1, 870 | 62, 784 | 33. 57 -.5 a 1.9 +24 3 
Jalif, 2..... 11, 695 | 950, 736 | 81. 29 +.3 +.3/|+2.8 +22 
OCoele...... 344 | 22, 038 | 64.06 0 —.1 2.5 +4.5 
a 310 | 22,700 | 73.23 | +1.6 rT.9 r.6 rio 
Del ilies 225 | 10, 531 | 46.80 =-.9 +.2 | +2.3 +6.6 
D.C han 254 | 13,061 | 51.42 »4 1.2 3.4 3.0 
eS a 3, 146 | 137,124 | 43. 590 +1 +. 6 5. 0 +9 
Gia -_ 2, 995 109, 344 | 36. 51 +.4 +.4 1.v + 30.0 
Hawaii 108 4,448 | 41.19 2.9 } ; 5 et 
Idaho oa 196 10,750 | 54.85 1.0 3 1.9 1.9 
es 3, 912 7 | 49.28 ag 1 1.8 7% 
Ind 1, 700 $9. 62 2 2 3 2.1 
lowa , 1, 204 80,220 | 61.99 1 i 2 6.4 
Kans 592 33, 132 | 55.97 $ y L7 
Ky 2,414 77,390 | 32.06 IL 8 L106 3.8 28 
La 1, 937 90,412 | 46.68 | +1.2 j +86 
Maine 576 26, 627 | 46.23 f j & ’ 
Md suse 418 22, 238 | 47. 52 0 +.6 1.1 +2.8 
Mass 1, O81 138, 147 | 82. 18 + 2 -~ g . +15.7 
Mich 1, 831 103, 879 “73 9 7.4 
Minn 1, 130 71,958 | 63. 68 +-.2 —. 2.¢ +44 
Miss 2, 926 77, 281 | 26.41 4 +8 8 18. | 
Mo. 3 3, 415 170,750 | 50.00 L3 3 23 53.7 
Mont... 524 31,601 | 60.31 ‘ ) ; ; 
Nebr 729 46, 378 | 63.62 23 ) 14 
Nev = il _ 829 ‘ ‘ 
N.H 296 | 14, 483 | 48.93 +.3 2 -3.5 
N.J S16 1, 58 ws. 22 ‘ . q 
Mex 454 16, 500 iS 6 1. ¢ 1.3 14.7 2 
N.Y 4, 161 272,550 | 65. 50 L 6 , , 
N. 4, 443 154,025 | 34. 67 2 
N. Dak 116 6.341 1. 66 
RS 3, 723 183,630 49.32 +.3 
Okla... . 2, 460 159,499 | 64.84 1.1 + 6 ) +18.3 
Oreg 372 24,900 | 67,18 —.5 . +f 2.9 
Pa , 71F 777, 303 | 49. 4¢ ; 26.9 
PLR 928 6, 558 7.0 9 
R. I — 183 10 7. 54 | | a0 
Cc 1, 606 46, (21 S. | »s 
S. Dak 206) 8 374 40. 2 9 q 2 
enn 2.851 113, 938 | 39.96 Lg 10 @ 
Tex 6, 008 228, 821 | 38.09 ~-.3 ; | +2 
Utah : 220 13,105 | 59.57 f ! +92 
Vt = 170 7,649 | 44.99 -, ( ! 
Vii 45 4N2 ‘ ‘ 
\ 1,411 45,418 | 32.19 | —1.1 0 
Wash B22 (4, 565 | 78. 55 l r.2 - 
W. Va 1, 127 ‘7, 544 $3. 31 + 4 r.1 + ) 
Wis 1, 301 71, 509 | 55.03 ; L.4 
Wyo 87 4,828 55.49 ‘ ‘ 





For definition of termns see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. 1 
italics represent program administered without Federal participa I All data 
subject to revision. 








? Data include recipients of payments made without Federal pa pation 
and payments to these recipients in California (512 recipients, $43,037 in pay- 
ments), in Washington (10 recipients, $460 in payments), in M yur 42 

$831,806 


recipients, $47,100 in payments), and in Pennsylvania (6,520 recipient 
in payments). State plans for aid to the blind in Missouri and Pen: vania 
were ‘py roved under the Social Security Act Ame ndmer nts of 1950 

+ States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. in com- 
puting percentages, data for Missouri for Septem be r 1951 were excluded because 
the State did not have an approved plan in that month. See also footnote 2 

‘ Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; percent- 
age change, on less than 100 recipients. 

* Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to re 
quarterly. 

* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

? Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


ipients 
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lable 14.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, September 1952 ' 


I isive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments} 


Number of recipients Payments to recipients 


A nec & Qh? 
Average per— Lugust 1992 














Percentage change from— 


September 1951 























in— in— 
‘a ; Qh __—— eee or arcane | i Caneiicaax: 
Total ? Children | i 
| amount | Number | Number | 
| Family Recipient of | Amount | o! Amount 
| families | families 
| i 
), 215 1, 084, 243 1, 486,495 ($43, 521, 032 $21. 93 —0.5 2 — 6,1 —2.9 
States 69, 185 1, 984, 136 1,486,418 | 43, 519, 853 | 76. 46 21.93 —.5 2 —6.1 —2.9 
Alaba 18, O11 65, 239 642, 422 | 35. 67 | 9. 85 +.7 +1.0 | —2.2 
Alaska 771 58, 281 75. 59 22. 97 $1.0 | +2.4 | +12.6 | 
Arizon 509 | 13, 337 ; 263, 789 75.17 19. 78 —.3 | ‘ —9.1 | 
Arkans 2, 522 46, 490 35, 560 52, 434 | 44.12 11. 88 —2.5 | —13 —14.3 
California 1, 910 163, 698 124, 021 6, 042, 228 | 116. 40 36. 91 —1.5 | 1,7 | —7.1 | 
Colorado. . 4, S51 18, 117 13 483, 041 98. 96 26. 66 | r.9 | +1.4 | —8.4 
Connecticut... 4, 364 14, 375 10, 516 467, 096 107. 03 | 32. 49 -1.6 —.8 | — 18.1 
Delaware 736 2, 866 2, 206 63, 262 85. 95 22. 07 +1.0 | +T.1 | +3. 4 | 
istrict of ¢ t 977 8, 062 6, 202 192, 866 | 97. 55 23. 92 | +1] -.8 | —5.5 
Florid 7, 604 59, 169 | 44, 201 859, 818 48.59 | 14. 53 +.0 +11 —21.4 
Georg 738 16, 35, 824 756, 921 | 5.10 16.11 | —3.5 | 1.9 — 30.8 
Hawa 064 11, 8, 785 264, 315 86. 26 | 23 +1.0 | +.9 | —5.3 
Idat 123 6, 706 4,092 . 295 112. 48 31 —2.1 | —1.6 — 13.1 
[linot 405 81, 059 00, 2 , 283 112. 80 31. +.3 | +1.3 1.3 
Indian 8,118 27, Hi2 20, 4 211 | 68. 52 20. -.1 | +.6 — 12.7 
low 146 19, 137 14, 22 852 105. 55 3( 4 | +.7 +5.7 
Kansas R37 13, 787 10, 502 R54 92. 22 | 25. —.6 +1.2 | — 15.9 
Kentuck y ), 552 69, 831 1, 7H 39 53.17 14 +.2 +. 5] —11.5 
Louisiar 1 O08 81, 161 wn 6 667 63. 54 17. 22 | ) | —23 
Ma 4, 263 14, 014 10, 81 519 73.3 Lt) 95 | 2 2 —3.2 
"3 19, 437 14,8 28 1.19 23. 47 r.7 +.9 | —6.2 
I 50 12, 060 0, 999 039 114. 91 34, 83 —2.1 
M 44 81, 254 57, S84 40 | 8. 22 30. 27 +.9 1 +1.6 } 8.4 
Ml ; 24, 912 ) 036 O12 0. 0. Of ) | —.7 —5,7 
! "3 te 93H 20, AB R50 ”). 42 6. 95 2 2.6 | —3.6 +-29. 9 
\ rf 2, 003 a0 827 | 13 15. 57 } 7 | — 10.3 | 8.9 
Mont as 7.672 a | 110 13. 32 26. 73 att a —6.7 | +1 
Nebrask ‘4 8 672 6, 387 30, 279 ”), 52 26, 55 | =i 31 nt — 16.5 | —14.6 
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Ne 8 679 2, 628 9, 495 12. 14 30. 55 + =< 3.0 iy 
New 4 17, 929 5, 78 12, 996 1. 35 17. 4¢ 2.1 2 —8.1 
- { 69, 524 21,8 609, 885 39 33. 09 ; —- | — 6, f 
A th ¢ ; ) ORT 15,8 a1, 458 18. 61 13. 36 s +1.0 
North Dakot - 279 3, 99 155, 707 103. 80 9, 50 3.0 —9.2 
8) wf 17, 803 “ 048, 790 7 f 19. 85 | +] —9.2 | 
x 5 s 61, 72¢ 16, SY 1, 262, 062 fis. 04 20. 45 | 2.0 | 1.4 — 13.9 
Or t OO 10, 209 317, 72 10. 31.12 8.7 4.9 —8, 1 
Pent " 8. 41 104, 914 8, 71 2, 528, 760 Rg. 01 24.10 3.2 —2.3 | — 20.9 
i to | 45 f 261, 380 8. 92 2. 86 1.4 +1.7 | + 143.9 | 
| 
l 4 1. 77 } 1. 670 98. 28 7. 99 | _ —] —1.9 
Sout it Ns 4 2 249 4 “ 10.8 2 | —48 
Sout! t x 8, 500 ye, 18S, 200 2.70 22 13 | + - 2 1.2 | 
Tenm ' 1, 788 } 968, 691 18. 93 13. 49 | +.2 —9.4 
Tex { 8, 189 795, 2 53. 29 13. 67 | 2 —1.4 -18.3 
Uta { Q 547 295, 37¢ 107. 72 ; 4 - 8 -10.0 
Vern $ 3, 408 60S 53, 4 3.2 15. 29 | 5 1, : -1. 
, in Islar { HAS i78 6. 25 21 | —2 -4.4 +9 
Virginia 531 ( 404, 577 5. 35 14.70 | 7 + —8.9 
\ t on 084 ), 481 S53, 770 102. 2 0. 40 9 = 13. 7 
West Vir : 62, 205 18, 260 1, 047, 657 2.77 16. 84 | l 2.4 —2.6 +-6,2 
W isconsir 4 7, 346 20, 11 910, 361 113. 31 $3. 29 8 4-1.2 —4 4.1 
Wyoming 185 1,770 1, 328 48, 263 #0. 51 27.27 | —.4 8 —14.9 —12.7 
For definition of ter } t wnuary 1951, p. 21. Figure talics F.xcludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients quar 
re ty vd ] pa pation. All data subject teriy. 
to revision * Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 families; percentage 
Includes reci] ts the 1 parent or other aduit relat in change, on less than 100 families 
es in which t : uch adult were considered to these payments from aid to dependent children funds, supple- 
ermining the amour , ‘ men ents of $109,015 from general assistance funds were made to 3,327 
States with plans approved by ( security Administration, families 
‘Dp r less tha 05 perer 8 Increas less no pe t 
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Table 15.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 
September 1952 ' 


{ Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 





Percentage change 
from August 


| 
| Payments to 
| 
| 1952 in— 


Number recipients 
otute of 
recipients | 





| Total 
amount 


Average Number | Amount 








+ 


} 
i | 
183, 902 | $7, 074, 936 | $45.97 | 


| 





8, 730 | 202, 490 | 23.19 | 
318 | 8, 437 26. 53 | 
199, 821 | 53. 40 
6, 934 50. 25 
73, 578 | 55.11 | 
7,905 34. 30 
2, 440 46.78 
3, 515 52. 81 
019 | 42. 75 
5, 098 52. 03 





+++ +4 
-Ree 


t 
W Gd GS hO OS CH 


Louisiana........... | 14, 806 4, 392 40. 57 

Maryland 2, 863 36, 218 47. 58 

Massachusetts_. .... 6, 125 | 382, 972 62. 53 

Michigan ........... 1, 2 5, 467 62. 78 

Mississippi.......... 1, 060 20, 670 

Missouri 11, 923 , 502 416, 76 
1, 153 17, 312 58. 38 

New Hampshire. ... 2, 189 

New Jersey. .......-. 7 101 | 

New Mexico 2, 219 | 2, 416 


New York 30,474 | 1, SHY 
North Carolina... 5, 667 | , 651 
, 533 

7, 505 | 
5, 007 
, 264 

Pennsylvania 9, 66 33, 721 | 
Puerto Rico 2! 73, 407 
d 511 
700 


~~ 


S++++++ 
—— Cr to ho ho 
2 a 





, 02 
734 
Vermont 2 | , 101 | 
Virgin Islands ) 232 
Virginia 3,3 114, 788 
Washington 5, 423 335, 820 
West Virginia 3, 864 123, 738 
Wisconsin 1, 011 4, 332 | 
Wyoming 458 24, 655 








! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. All data sub- 


ject to revision. 
2? Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; per- 


centage change, on less than 100 recipients. 








Table 16.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, Septernber 1952 °' 
[Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments} 








Puyments to cases Percentage change from— 


—EE —_ 


Num ' August 1952 
ber of | } in— 
Total 


imount 


September 195] 
in-— 





m- | A 
he Amount 


s? }274, 000 
_ 165 3, GSS | 
— 109 4, 216 K ( 
1, 333 | 61, 250 5. § 4 + 13.1 
2, 199 29,122; 13.3 +1.§ +1.3 10.9 } 
26,505 | 1, 227, 57 1.3 5 9 
1, 700 ) 

3, 916 

705 
4 | 
ov | 
‘5,100 | 


3, 207 
1, 632 
134 », O15 
--| 24, 748 1, 47, 213 | 
8, 043 273, 039 | 
3, 398 104, 433 
1, 703 R5, 774 
; na 2,572 72, 656 | 
LA......--.| 6 080 | 205, 90S 
Maine... 2, 782 124, O71 
Md... D 142,117 
646, 797 
w5, 112 
247, 178 
11, 439 
308, 809 
15, 797 
*7, 900 | 
40, 476 
368, 550 


4, 781 | 

2, 714, 715 

41, 401 

12, 636 

830, G88 

SH, 119 

227, 436 
907, 507 | 
15. 192 | 
2271, 578 | 
35, 435 
15, 425 
20, 345 
2 140,000 
62, 816 
832. 000 
2, 351 
57, 354 
333, 606 f ; 
07,354 30 66 | l 
260, 475 B. 3 
5, 202 3.74 | +11.0 

| 
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! For definition of ternis see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21 \ ta sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated 
num ber of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. Ex- 
cludes Nebraska; data not available. Percentage changes based on data for 42 
“tates 

' Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases 

‘ State program only; excludes program administered by local off 

A bout 12 percent of this total is estimated. 

6 Partly estimated. 

7 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total 

* Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

* Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

Includes 6,121 cases and payments of $184,521 representing supple 
of other assistance programs 

it Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,477 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and 4,493 cases under program administered by 
Oklahoma Emergency Relief Board. Average per case and perce " *-hanges 
in number of cases not computed. 

” Estimated, 
3 Estimated on basis o 


entation 


f reports fi 











